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THE ‘Top-S1pE-LIGHTED METHOD AS CARRIED OUT IN THE SARGEANT ART GALLERY, 
WANGANUI, NEW ZEALAND 


The Lighting of Picture Galleries and Museums 


By S. HURST SEAGER [F.]. 


N the R.I.B.A. JourNAL of 1912—-Vol. XX, No. 2 

—-was published my paper on the above subject. 

It dealt with the principles that should govern the 
design of picture galleries and museums, and in it 
were shown sketch-sections for buildings embodying 
the principles laid down. The principles were evolved 
from the laws of light enunciated, but no definite proof 
of their truth was given. That paper is issued by our 
Institute as a separate publication, and there is therefore 
no need for me to recapitulate now what was then 
stated. To it I can with confidence refer our members 
and those wishing to study this important subject. All 
the necessary laws and theories are there stated, and the 
proof can now be given that these principles must be 
followed if success is to be obtained. 

Since its publication, two valuable contributions have 
been made and exhaustive tests have been carried out of 
the Top-Side-Lighted method I then advocated. More- 
over, an art gallery has been built in New Zealand on 
this principle, the photographs of which, herewith 
shown, prove the efficiency of the system.* 

*In 1903 Dr. F. A. Bather published his very valuable presi- 
dential address which was delivered before the Museums 


\ssociation. It contains manv excellent expedients in lighting. 
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AMERICAN GALLERIES. 

In 1913 the late Mr. C. C. Brewer published his able 
and exhaustive report on American Museum Buildings 
Although he says he “ will not attempt to enter upon 
those mathematical theories of lighting which have be- 
fore been so fully discussed at our Institute and in our 
JOURNAL,” he has made a valuable record of the condi- 
tions of lighting in American museums and galleries. 
His impressions, he states, “‘ are most disappointing.” 
Magnificent architectural works have been erected, large 
sums of money have.been spent not only on the buildings 
themselves but also—at Boston—on preliminary investi- 
gations and on an experimental gallery which was 
erected in order that the problem of lighting might be 
fully studied. This being so, it is most surprising to 
hear that serious defects exist in the lighting of ail 
American galleries. ‘They have merely followed the 
traditions of the old world, and have in the majority of 
cases adopted the flat ceiling light, which often is nearly 
the full size of the ceiling, thereby increasing the de- 
fects which exist in all the European galleries I have 
studied. 

The galleries, Mr. Brewer tells us, are all much over- 
lighted, and the large windows and skylights have to be 
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tinually screened with blinds if a restful effect is to 
be obtained. I share with Mr. Brewer the keen dis- 

ointment that in the Boston Museum, where “ it is 
probable that more study and more care were given to 
than to the building of any other museum in the 
ld,” the ideal of lighting has not been reached. 

he investigations made by the Commission he re- 
ferred to were embodied in a communication to the 
‘Trustees—‘ The Museum Commission in Europe.” 
‘There is not a copy in England. Mr. Gilman very 
kindly promised to lend me his official copy, but found 
it had been “‘ sent to Fapan.” 


-) 


in 1915 Mr. Benjamin Gilman (Secretary of the Mu- 
scum of Fine Arts, Boston) published in the Architec- 
turcl Record a study on the “ Glare in Museum Gal- 
leries,” which in 1918 he embodied in his interesting 
work, ‘‘ Museum Ideals.”” Mr. Gilman made an ex- 
haustive study of the glare in galleries resulting from 
the position of the source of light and proved by careful 
experiment—what so many have stated—that “ attic 
light gives far less glare and is therefore far less annoy- 
ing than “‘ top light.” By attic light is meant windows 
in the walls of a gallery close to the ceiling, above the 
range of vision of the spectator when looking at the 
pictures. Mr. Brewer agrees in this, for he says, in re- 
ference to the large attic-lighted hall in the New York 
Metropolitan Museum : “ No doubt the great height 
and the area of white wall below are responsible for the 
beautiful soft diffused light which floods every part of 
it.” Although it is true that an attic-lighted room is 
better than a top-lighted one for the exhibition of un- 
glazed pictures, it must be condemned because, as I can 
show by photographs taken in such rooms, the reflec- 
tions in glazed pictures of the spectators and objects in 
the room are seen as painfully as in the top-lighted 
room. 

Mr.Gilman refers (page 200)to the two examples men- 
tioned in my paper, the ‘‘ New Pinacothek” at Munich 
and the Mappin Art Galleryat Sheffield, as being the only 
‘two radical attempts to do justice to the Top-Lighting 
problem,” and he states that “‘ Mr. Seager has just pro- 
posed the method anew” under the name of the “’Top- 
Side-Light method.” The system I advocated has 
nothing in common with these two examples: both must 
be regarded only as steps in the right direction, but very 
faltering and feeble steps which do not carry us beyond 
the failures seen in all British and foreign galleries. 
They are still top-lighted rooms: the only difference 
between them and those seen in every art gallery is that 
the top light is placed at the sides of the ceiling, instead of 
being in the central part of the ceiling as in the old 
rooms of the National Gallery, in the Academy and 
hundreds of others, or forming the whole of the ceiling, 
as in some of the American and Continental galleries. 
I do not think Mr. Gilman can have seen these ex- 
amples, or he would not have stated them to be “ the 
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THE LIGHTING OF PICTURES 


only really important contributions to the solution of 
the top-lighting problem.” 


Best POSITION FOR PICTURES. 

It must be remembered, and it cannot be too often 
insisted upon, that although unglazed oil and tempera 
paintings will not reflect the illuminated image of the 
spectators or objects, but only the original sources of light, 
it does not follow that their lighting is perfect. The true 
test of a space for hanging a picture in, is whether or not 
a glazed picture hung in that space will or will not give 
reflections. If it gives reflections of the primary source 
of light, 7.e., the window, sky or ceiling light, or-—in the 
case of artificial illumination—the lamp, it is, of course, 
totally unfit for any picture. If it only reflects the secon- 
dary sources of light, z.e., the illuminated spectators and 
objects, then it may be used for any unglazed exhibit 
without causing any annoyance : but it is only when a 
dark glazed picture is in such a position that it can be 
seen without any reflection whatever, that an oil paint- 
ing placed there will be seen at its best. 

For although no distinct reflected image is seen in an 
unglazed picture, on account of its diffusion by the 
uneven surface of the paint, there would be reflection 
of light from the secondary sources coming from the 
picture to the spectator which would prevent the 
subtleties of the painting from being fully realised and 
enjoyed. It is, perhaps, not possible to give a photo- 
graphic proof of this, but the difference in effect upon 
the spectator when looking at a picture properly placed 
and lighted is immediately felt. 


GALLERIES ERECTED PRIOR TO 1912. 

The endeavour in both cases, as in the Gallery of 
Honour in the Ryks Museum at Amsterdam (Ill. No. 1) 
from which the Mappin Art Gallery is avowedly copied, 
is to prevent reflections of spectators and objects, by 
keeping them in the shade, while the pictures are in a 
well-lighted space. The endeavour is a rightful one, but 
the great mistake in all these cases is that the sky-lights 
are high above the ceiling lights, causing the picture 
space to be only moderately well lighted, and quite in- 
capable of overcoming the general gloom caused by the 
solid central part of the ceiling. This was so painfully 
felt at the Mappin Art Gallery (Ill. No. 2) that the cen- 
tral dome, at first made solid, was afterwards glazed, 
and this glazing, together with that of the lunettes at the 
north and south ends of the nave, has converted it 
from an ill-lighted and therefore comparatively useless 
space into one so well lighted that when the sun is shin- 
ing through the south lunette this central space is by far 
the best lighted part of the gallery. The whole gallery 
is now an extremely pleasing one ; but, as the illustra- 
tions show, the problem of lighting glazed pictures 
without causing reflections is no nearer solution here 
than in other top-lighted galleries. 
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Fic. 2.—VIEW LOOKING NorTH IN NEWLY ROOFED 
ROOM IN THE WALLACE COLLECTION. 'Top-LIGHTED 


THIS SPACE MAY BE 
OMITTED on EXTENDED 





SQUARE OR ONLONG ROOM 








END OF LONGITUDINAL 
fF 
SECTION 


Fic. 3—D1aGRAM REPRODUCED FROM R.I.B.A. JOURNAL, 
NOVEMBER 1912. ‘Top-SipE-LIGHTED METHOD 


‘That the solution cannot come by the attempt to give 
better light to the picture by placing the ceiling light 
close to the walls was pointed out as long ago as 1853 by 
the Messrs. Papworth in their book, which I have only 
just had the opportunity of reading. On page 70 they 
state, ‘‘ Pictures have, as is well known, a tendency 
(especially if dark, highly varnished or covered with glass) 
to reflect the light objects near them. 

‘This mirror-like tendency will be found to be greater, 
wherever the windows may be placed, in proportion as 
the light on the picture is weak. It may be further re- 
marked that the inconvenience in question is not to be 
counteracted by placing the sky-lights next the walls 
(an arrangement objectionable on other accounts), for 
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under such circumstances the light on any object near 
the pictures is necessarily fuller and brighter, whereas 
when the lights are nearer the centre of the roof such 
objects present their shadowed sides to the paintings, 
which have thus less to reflect.” The truth of this 
statement is proved by the illustrations of the Mappin 
Art Gallery, the Ryks Museum, and in all those galleries 
having an open or partially open roof with the sky- 
lights on each side in the lower part of them. 


EssENTIAL DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 'Top-S1pE-LIGHTED 
AND ‘Tor-LIGHTED Rooms. 


It is necessary that it should be realised that in 
advocating the ‘Top-Side-Lighting method I am not 
“‘ proposing anew ” any of those systems above illus- 
trated. The very fundamental, and absolutely essential 
difference between the Top-Side-Lighted method and 
other arrangements of sky-lights in open, or partially 
open roofs is that in the Top-Side-Lighted method the 
central solid ceiling either springs from—or, is level 
with—the lower edge of the sky-lights (see Fig. 3), 
while in the top-lighting systems the central ceiling, if 
there is one, either is level with or springs from the top 
edge (see Fig. 2). In order to carry out the Top-Side- 
Lighted method there must be a double pitched roof, 
and the sky-lights must be, not in the slopes of the roofs 
next the walls, but in the inner slopes of the roof next 
the ceiling. 

This very essential difference was not recognised by 
Sir Martin Conway in referring to the new roof of the 
Wallace Collection. For at the annual meeting held at 
Winchester of the Museums Association, of which he 
was President, he said in the course of his remarks, 
‘“* Mr. Seager not only merely described to us his points 
but has illustrated and proved them. I am thankful to 
think that the Wallace Gallery, of which I am a Trustee, 
and which is going to have its roof put into order, is to 
have one or two of the principal galleries provided with 
side lights at the top: but whether Mr. Seager’s re- 
searches have reached the architect, or whether it was 
an accidental arrival at the same result, I cannot say.” 

The illustrations show that the new roof of the Wallace 
Collection is the old top-light sky-light with the ceiling 
light omitted, illuminating the spectators and objects and 
causing, as usual, overpowering reflections in all glazed 
pictures. (See Figs. 15 and 16, page 141.) 

It is very easy indeed to confuse the two methods, for 
the sky-light is placed exactly as I suggest in the Top- 
Side-Lighted method—if the section be regarded as 
that of a bay (Fig. 1), but by placing sky-lights on both 
sides of the room the advantage of the position is com- 
pletely nullified. It is fortunate indeed that pictures 
on one wall of rooms double lighted in this way can 
be nearly perfectly seen by shutting off the sky-lights 
on one side, as explained under “‘ Defects,” page 131. 
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THE LIGHTING OF PICTURES 


SARGEANT ART GALLERY, WANGANUI, N.Z. 
(ILL. No. 3.) 

\lthough I cannot refer to any gallery in Europe or 
Ainerica built with the Top-Side-Lighted method con- 
structed as I have suggested it should be, I can fortu- 
nately bring before my readers illustrations of the Sar- 
geant Art Gallery, commenced in 1914 and completed 
in 1917, at Wanganui, New Zealand, in which this 
system has been adopted, and which, while not carried 
out entirely as I wished, does show the great value of 
the system for all picture gallery and museum purposes. 
My own share in the work was as Assessor, and as such 
I made it a condition that the lighting was to be in 
accord with the principles laid down in my paper pub- 
lished in our JoURNAL, November, 1912, a copy of 
which was made available for the use of each competitor. 
An illustrated report of this competition can be seen in 
the R.I.B.A. Library, and in it can be seen the three 
other premiated designs. The reason why all these 
plans are similar in design is because the conditions 
of competition also demanded the bay and corridor 
system leading off a central sculpture hall, rooms for 
small pictures, a small miniature room, etc. 

‘The gallery was erected under a handsome bequest 
by the late Mr. John Sargeant, for long a resident of 
Wanganui, after whom the gallery is named. The 
plans and photographs explain the scheme; but gener- 
ally it may be stated that, though departures from the 
accepted design were made during the execution, the 
main principle of lighting was carried out. 

It is unfortunate that some of the illustrations show 
the gallery when filled with an overwhelming number 
of pictures obtained from all parts of the Dominion and 
Australia for the opening exhibition. It was never in- 
tended that the bays should be filled with pictures : 
this would necessitate visitors entering the bays and 
standing in the brightest light to view them, and over- 
powering reflections would of course result. The pic- 
tures should be placed on the end wall and be of such a 
size that they can be efficiently seen from a seat placed 
just within the bay. Pictures can also be placed on the 
side walls to within 6 or 7 feet of the inner end so that 
the spectator can see them when seated or in passing 
along the corridor, as illustrated in (5). By using the 
side walls of the bays in this restricted way the hanging 
space in the gallery will be more than doubled. In a 
pair of bays 16 feet deep and 12 feet wide, and their 
portion of corridor, we have 528 sup. feet of floor space 
to 52 lineal feet of picture space, or about 10 feet to 
1 foot. I have shown the plan and elevation of the 
gallery as itis of interest to see the form of the building 
in which the Top-Side-Lighted method was first 
applied; but, as already stated, the plan of the building 
or the form of the architecture is quite immaterial to 
the success of the system. 

It is not even necessary that the bay treatment should 
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be adopted (see Fig. 3); the only fundamental principle 
to be kept in view is that the walls of the room—whatever 
its shape—must be much better lighted than the space 
in which the spectator stands. The bay treatment as 
shown in Fig. 1 is only suitable for those pictures which 
can be best seen when standing some distance from 
them. This distance will naturally depend on the size 
of the pictures, and therefore the bays should be of 
varying depths so that they may be suitable for pictures 
of varying sizes. In this case eight of the bays are 
16 feet deep, suitable for 8-foot pictures, and four of 
them ro feet deep, suitable for 5-foot pictures. 

It can be seen from (5) and (7) how effective the 
bay treatment may be. In (8) we see the disfigure- 
ment resulting from the white dado and white ceiling. 
The cove of the ceiling also reflects the rays of light 
which should have been absorbed by a dark tinted sur- 
face. In spite of these disadvantages the pictures are 
excellently lighted, and there need be no reflections 
either in the pictures on the end walls of the bays, nor 
in those on the sides of the bays next to the corridor. 

Although the rooms provided for small pictures 
(6) are very well lighted, they are not as successful 
as they should be. Rooms, or bays, required for the 
exhibition of water-colours, or small oil-colours requiring 
close examination, should have the ceiling close to the 
limit of the height at which the pictures can be seen— 
not more than ro or 11 feet, and for miniatures not more 
than 8 or g feet. This connotes that small pictures 
should be exhibited in small rooms, or bays with the 
ceiling brought down to the required height ; and the 
light directed on to all the walls by the Top-Side- 
Lighted method. ‘The small miniature room at Wan- 
ganui (Fig. 4) was lighted in this way with success. The 
room seen in (6) could be much improved if the ceiling 
were made much wider—as it could be without dimin- 
ishing the light on the pictures—and the entrance were 
curtained as seen in the Ryks Museum (Ill. No.1)and in 


Fig. 19, page 143. 





Fic. 4.—THE MINIATURE ROOM, SARGEANT ART GALLERY 
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As seen from the seats arranged in frontiof it. 





From a photograph—as it should be seen. 





As seen from the best point of view. 


Fic. 5 —THE MADONNA ANSIDIE. NATIONAL GALLERY 


\nTE-ROOM IN THE SOANE MuskuM—AN ILLusTRA- 
TION OF THE Top-SipE-LIGHTED METHOD, 
(ILL. No. 4.) 

lhe Ante-Room in the Soane Museum is of the 
greatest interest in that it enables me to refer my readers 
to a London example of a perfectly lighted glazed pic- 
ture which, by accident, is quite free from reflections. 
This small room, 11 feet by 8 feet, was formed after 
Soane’s death in an area off a passage-way leading from 
the dining-room. This passage was lighted by Soane 
with tinted glass giving a subdued light, and the ante- 
room was lighted—as shown by section—with the usual 
form of double-pitched sky-light glazed with clear glass. 
The half sky-light (C) through which the rays of light 
pass to the picture is open to the sky, while that on the 
opposite side (D) happens to receive (in contrast with 
those at C) only feeble reflected rays from a dark brick 
wall, thus practically producing the conditions stated to 
be necessary for success in the 'Top-Side-Lighted 
method. The spectator stands in the subdued light of 
the passage-way and looks on to the brilliantly lighted 
picture in the bay. 

The picture at P! is in a similar position to those 
shown on the side walls of the bay in Wanganui Art 
Gallery : it can be seen to be well lighted and free from 
all reflections except those of the small pictures in the 
angle which should not be there. 

The conditions are reversed in the case of the glazed 
cabinet at B, with the resulting hopeless confusion of 
exhibits and reflections seen in (2). 


Other instances of the unevenness of lighting result- 
ing from similar conditions external to the gallery may 
be seen in the Assyrian Gallery at the British Museum, 
and in our Portrait Room at the R.I.B.A., and the same 
effect is seen in an upper side-lighted room at the 
Museo Nationale at Rome, where the window is placed 
in the re-entrant angle of the walls. 


REFLECTIONS. 

In my original paper I showed the result of an experi- 
ment to prove that the reflections in glazed pictures and 
the pictures themselves were not in the same focal plane. 
It is the only instance in the whole range of nature where 
objects in one focal plane are superimposed on objects 
inanother. Itcreatesin the eye a greater strain thanit can 
bear, and yet in the seventy years of art gallery construc- 
tion no attempt has been made to get rid of it. This 
apathy is extraordinary when we consider the vast 
number of priceless paintings which are now so over- 
powered by reflections that it is quite impossible to see 
them. I can now show the result of this superimposition 
by photographs of pictures in a few of our galleries ; 
but in every gallery in the world the same thing can be 
seen wherever glazed pictures are exhibited. 
REFLECTIONS IN GLAZED PICTURES ARE NOT INEVITABLE, 

It is not surprising that no progress has been made 
when a director of a most important gallery told me 


“Glazed pictures must reflect something,” and on 
suggesting to an eminent architect after he had pointed 
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ot to me the brilliant lighting of a gallery he had de- 
sivned that it could hardly be regarded as successful 
when the picture we were standing by merely mirrored 
our reflections, he replied, “‘ Oh, that is inevitable in 
ali glazed pictures.” It has been said that “* Far too 
much has been made of this question of reflections.” 
J am sure, on examining the photographs—-IIl. No, 5— 
that those who think so will come to the conclusion 
that all responsible for art galleries must be strongly 
ved at once to take steps to improve the existing con- 
conditions. We need to realise the truth of Ruskin’s 
words, expressed over sixty 
years ago, “that a picture 
which is worth buying is also 
worth seeing,” and to this 
end that our buildings shall 
be made “‘ scientifically cor- 
rect, structurally perfect, and 
as architecturally magnifi- 
cent”? as the occasion de- 
mands and the funds allow. 


EquaL ILLUMINATION OF 
Watts Not NECESSARY NOR 
DESIRABLE. 

It will be noted in Ill. No. 5 
that when the camera is 
focussed on the reflections 
of the pictures on the oppo- 
site walls, or the reflections 
of objects in the centre of 
the room—as the statue of 
Carlyle—the reflections are 
sharp, and the figures in the 
picture blurred. If focussed 
on the picture the reflections 
are blurred; but in both 
cases there is a constant 
struggle for mastery creating 
an acute eye-strain and con- 
sequent‘‘museum headache.” 
This is particularly pro- 
nounced in all cases where the 
picture and the reflections are of the same intensity ; or, 
in other words, when the pictures on both sides of the 
room are equally lighted and are of the same tone. 
This result is always seen in very high top-lighted rooms; 
forif the room is so high that the space abovethe pictures 
is better lighted than the pictures themselves, there 
would be general diffusion of light at the floor level caus- 
ingequal illumination ofspectators and pictures, and con- 
sequently reflections of equal intensity with the picture. 

It is astonishing how a very little difference in illumi- 
nation on the walls makes a very decided difference in 
the reflections. Oftentimes the illumination of the two 
walls is apparently equal, but the reflections on one side 


cause wrongly inclined. 





Fic. 6.--S1pE-LIGHTED ROOM IN THE LOUVRE 


Top picture unglazed, but destroyed by glitter be- 

The lower one glazed, yet 

quite free from reflections because side-diagonal 
lighted (see Fig. 21, page 143). 


are much more pronounced than the reflections on the 
other, and it is seen at once by examination that the side 
which has the most intense reflections is a few degrees 
darker than the opposite wall. 

Quite different conditions exist if the room is low 
(see Fig. 7, p. 133), and the pictures therefore near 
the source of light and consequently brilliantly 
lighted. In this case those on one side will always 
be perceptibly brighter than on the other ; for in any 
gallery—whatever the direction of the axial line— 
there can only be equal illumination of its walls for a 
very short time when the 
sun’s rays are parallel to the 
axis. So far, therefore, 
from unequal illumination of 
walls being a disadvantage, 
it is a decided advantage, for 
it ensures that there shall 
be at any rate pictures on 
one side of the room that 
can be well seen and enjoyed. 


DEFECTS OF EXISTING GAL- 
LERIES MAY BE REMOVED BY 
THE UsE OF OPAQUE BLINDs. 
Later I shall show plans 
and sections for conversions 
in well-known _ galleries ; 
but the existing galleries 
having sky-lightsinthe slopes 
of the roof, as in the new 
rooms at Dulwich, the Wal- 
lace Collection, the National 
Gallery, and numbers of 
others, can be at once made 
serviceable by opaque blinds 
by which the light from 
one side or the other may 
be entirely shut off, and the 
pictures on one side or the 
other be easily seen. All 
galleries, even the small 
ones, require many visits to 
see the whole of the collection, and it would certainly be 
a great delight to visitors to find that they could study 
and thoroughly enjoy at least one-half of the collection 
at whatever time the visit was made. Thus, for the ex- 
penditure of only a few pounds, might the little realised 
beauties of our masterpieces be revealed. 


EXPERIMENTS BY H.M. Orrice oF Works. 
(ILL. No. 6.) 

In 1917 Sir Frank Baines, Director of His Majesty’s 
Works, gave considerable study to gallery lighting in 
connection with a new roof proposed to be erected at 
the National Gallery. 
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THE LIGHTING OF PICTURES 


[he report prepared under his direction strongly 
recommended the adoption of my Top-Side-Lighted 
method, it being considered that “ this lighting would 
be as near to the ideal as possible.” 

Sir Frank consulted the scientists of the National 
Physical Laboratory, and at their request a model was 
made in order to test scientifically the system, and in 


addition to carry out experiments for the purpose of 


determining the best means of preventing the sun’s 
rays from entering the gallery and obtaining equal 
light on both sides at any time of the day. The result 
of their experiments they have published both in the 
Illuminating Engineer, April, 1922, and in our own 
JourNAL in October. Through the kindness of Sir 
Frank Baines I have been able to study the reports and 
diagrams prepared under his direction. They are 
valuable reports in that the question has been studied 
in ascientific manner, and long series of accurate tests 
of lighting conditions have been made and clearly 
recorded. This scientific investigation supplements and 
proves the truth of the observations I had made by 
the cruder method of using a photometer. The 
diagrams which I am privileged to publish show by 
the dotted lines the exact amount of light falling on 
the walls and floors of galleries lighted by different 
forms of roofs. 


ILLUMINATION OF GALLERIES. 


Ill. No. 6 shows three types of top-lighting, and each 
shows a double floor, the one 11 feet higher than the 
other. It will be seen at a glance that in all galleries 
lighted by any form of top-light, whether it be single 
glazed with the sky-lights in the slopes of the roof or 
double glazed with a flat ceiling light, all have the floor 
illumination increasing from the junction with the walls 
to the space occupied by the spectators, where the light 
in all cases is greater than that falling on the space occu- 
pied by the pictures. 

It will be noted that in each of these diagrams the 
effect is more pronounced in the less lofty rooms repre- 
sented by the upper floor lines in the diagrams. The 
general diffusion of light resulting from making the 
rooms higher is seen by the dotted line over the lower 
floor, where the light on the floor is nearly equal over 
the whole area and is three or four times the amount of 
light on the picture. 

(4) shows the result of experiments in Top-Side- 
Lighted method. Here it will be seen by the dotted lines 
showing the intensity of illumination that the condi- 
tions are reversed—that the greatest amount of light 
falls on the pictures, and that there is a diminution of 
light on the floor from the wall to the space where the 
spectator stands. The gallery is drawn too high, so 
that general diffusion of light has tended to equalise the 
light on the floor ; had it been drawn 14 feet high, the 


height of the Wanganui Art Gallery, the result would 
have been much more favourable. 

But the most important point to notice is that, 
whereas in the top-lighted galleries there is no part of 
the wall which is as well lighted as the centre of the 
floor, in the Top-Side-Lighted method there is, on the 
other hand, from two to three times more illumination 
on the picture space than on any part of the floor. It is 
not the exact amount of light, but the comparison be- 
tween the lighting of the walls and floor (z.e., the specta- 
tors and objects on the floor) that constitutes the most 
important part of these investigations. The exact 
amount of light is of minor importance as compared 
with the relative illumination of the pictures and the 
spectator. The pictures and the reflections always bear 
the same relationship—they may be both very bright 
or both very dim, or be illuminated in any degree be- 
tween these extremes. In every case, as the illustrations 
show, the reflections are there, interfering with the 
enjoyment of the picture. 


VARIATION OF LIGHT. 


The amount of light in the rooms I photographed 
varies enormously. Expressed in terms of time required 
for the exposure, it varies from 11 seconds in Room 25 
in our own National Gallery, the New Gallery of 
Modern Art at Rome, and other brilliantly lighted 
galleries, to 1,500 seconds in one of the side-lighted 
rooms at the Palais des Beaux Arts at Brussels and 
many other galleries on dull days. Yet in the one 
case the rooms were not painfully bright nor in the 
other painfully dull. This is only what we have reason 
to expect when we are told that the eye can readily 
accommodate itself to a light equal to 8,000 foot 
candle-power in bright sunshine, and to a light equal 
to 1/100 of a foot candle-power in moonlight. 
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Fic. 7.—SECTION OF THE SOUTHAMPTON ArT GALLERY 


This gallery is especially well adapted for conversion into a 
Top-Side-Lighted one by shutting out the Eght with dark 
blinds on one side ata time. ‘The inclined ceiling on the side 
of the exposed sky-light would form a good shade for the 
spectator, and he would be in a subdued light, even when 
standing in the centre of the room. 
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Fic. 8—SEcTION OF SCHEME OF LIGHTING Fic. 9.—ViEw IN CorrRIDOR 
Proposed Museum, Art Gallery, etc., for the Municipality of The Hague. Dr. H. P. Berlage, Architect 
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Fic. 10.—SuGGESTED METHOD OF USING THE Top-SIDE-LIGHT Fic. 11.—PLAN OF Part oF ART GALLERY, SHOWING CORRIDORS 
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THE LIGHTING OF PICTURES 


PROPOSED MUSEUM AND ART GALLERY AT 
THE HAGUvE. 

\t The Hague, in 1920, I had the pleasure of meeting 
lpr. Berlage, the famous Dutch architect, who was then 
eagaged upon the initial stages of his remarkable 
design for this building. At his invitation, I examined 
the plans, and consulted with him in respect to the 
lichting. He had already constructed a model room : 
this he afterwards altered to conform to my Top-Side- 
Lighted method, and so satisfied were Dr. van Gelder 
(the Director) and himself with the result that they 
determined to construct the picture galleries on those 
lines. Dr. Berlage has kindly now forwarded me the 
illustrations of the model of the whole work and draw- 
ings published in The Hague Municipal Science and Art 
Journal of January 1921. ‘The description of the 
scheme is by Dr. van Gelder, who says (page 47) : 
“The lighting of the cabinets and the rooms is in 
accordance with the prescribed demands—Top-Side- 
Light. A proof made on the site showed that this kind 
of lighting answers the purpose in an extraordinarily 
good way.” The Top-Side-Lighted method with the 
central corridor as carried out at Wanganui (Fig. 1) 
enables the visitors to pass through the whole building 
without interfering with the comfort of those who are 
examining the pictures. Dr. Berlage and Dr. van 
Gelder determined that the corridor system should be 
adopted, but it has been carried out more in accord 
with the way I suggested for two-storey buildings 
(Fig. 10). Dr. Berlage has skilfully improved on the 
suggestion, and, as can be seen from the illustrations 
(Figs. 8 and g), the scheme would be a very ef- 
fective one. ‘The corridor has projecting bays on the 
outer side—opposite the steps leading to the inner 
larger rooms—to act as rest places. The treatment of 
the entrance to the bays is admirable. ‘The low screen 
against which the seats are placed more effectively 
separates the bay from the corridor without in the least 
interfering with the view of the passer-by. Dr. van 
Gelder tells us that ‘‘ As regards the larger rooms, 
which have Top-Side-Light all round, it is the inten- 
tion to make such arrangements that the superfluous 
light shall be softened and screened.” I have shown 
(page 131) how easily the top-lighted galleries of this 
form may be converted into Top-Side-Lighted ones, 
and Dr. Berlage and Dr. van Gelder have evidently 
realised the same thing, and have, I think, wisely pro- 
posed the construction of some rooms which—with 
high inclined lights all round—would be eminently 
suitable for general museum purposes, and at the same 
time be most easily adapted to the special requirements 
of picture lighting stated on page 123. It is to be hoped 
that at least some portion of this magnificent building 
will be erected at no distant date to mark the inaugura- 
tion in Europe of a new era in museum and art gallery 


planning and lighting. 
4 


PRESENT GALLERIES CAN BE IMPROVED. 

It will be said that it is useless to offer the “‘ counsel 
of perfection”’ to the hundreds of Directors who are 
already in charge of art galleries and museums con- 
structed on totally wrong principles. I have spent 
many months studying and photographing in all the 
principal European galleries for the purpose of noting 
the defects and considering the manner in which they 
may be remedied. The large collection I have formed I 
hope to publish shortly, but in the meantine I now 
show the result of studies in a few of the galleries, by 
which it will be seen that very great improvements 
indeed might be effected in all galleries if only earnest 
consideration were given to the question. Under the 
present conditions it is impossible that all, or even the 
greater number, of the priceless pictures in our 
galleries can be perfectly seen, but such improvements 
might be made that at least the greater number could 
be well seen from at least one point of view. It is in 
the endeavour to help Directors to realise how such 
improvements can be made that I submit the following 
illustrations and notes for their consideration. In many 
cases the improvements would cost nothing, and the 
most radical changes suggested would certainly cost 
but a very small fraction of the value of the pictures they 
would improve. It is not surprising to learn that 
millions of postcards and photographs have been sold 
at our National Galleries, for it is at present only by 
photographs taken with the aid of large black cloths to 
shut off the reflections that the beauty of the pictures 
can be realised. In a very large number of brilliantly 
top-lighted galleries the Top-Side-Lighted method 
might be utilised by constructing within them the par- 
titions and ceilings as shown in sections, Fig. 1 and Fig.3. 
Care would have to be taken that the light from the sky- 
lights falls direct on to the pictures. This cannot be 
done in some of the lofty galleries, and in this case the 
system, to be successful, would have to be carried out 
on a raised floor. In many cases the floor could be 
raised sufficiently high above the present one to give a 
very useful storage space or even electrically lighted 
rooms. In some instances a central corridor-gallery— 
as in the original part of the South Kensington Mu- 
seum—-could be formed so that the spectator might be 
raised high enough to view pictures hung in the best 
lighted part of the walls. This question of raising the 
spectators* is of importance : very many pictures hung 
on the line which it is now impossible to see when 
standing on the floor level could be perfectly seen if 
the spectator were raised a few feet. 

This is demonstrated even by the difference between 
a sitting and standing posture—a difference of from 
12 inches to 18 inches: for many reflections which can 
be seen when the spectator is seated disappear entirely 
when he stands up. 


* Referred to by Mr. Gilman, who quotes Prof. Briickes 
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THE LIGHTING OF PICTURES 


‘THE EDINBURGH ART GALLERY. 
(ILL. No. 5, page 130.) 

(he Edinburgh Art Gallery is formed of a series of 
octagonal rooms. They are top-lighted with ceiling 
lights. The divisions prevent these being seen, and 
consequently a very pleasing vista is created—furnished 
with white statues and busts which, while enhancing 
the general effect of the gallery, give the most powerful 
aul irritating reflections in all the pictures. The statue 
of Carlyle in the foreground is seen strongly reflected 
in (2) and (3). 

itis very difficult to see how a gallery of this type can 
be improved. Improvement might be effected by pre- 
venting the light coming on to either side as suggested in 
referring to “Defects,” page 131, but it is a good instance 
of a pleasing effect as a whole being obtained at the ex- 
pense of the lighting of the pictures themselves. A great 
deal, of course, could be done by judicious inclining of 
the pictures. Certainly a very great improvement in 
respect to the pictures might be made by removing all 
the white marble statues and busts to form a separate 
collection apart from the pictures. 


THe TATE GALLERY. 
(ILL. No. 7.) 

‘The Tate Gallery provides some interesting examples 
of lighting. All the rooms are far too high, making 
all pictures of moderate size look woefully insignificant 
on their walls, and the flood of light which falls on the 
spectator makes reflections in all pictures overpowering. 
The proportion of the rooms makes them suitable only 
for the largest pictures, and yet these reflect not only 
all the spectators and objects in the room, but even the 
sky-light itself in a large part of the picture. This is seen 
in Watts’s fine picture, “The Court of Death.” The 
picture itself it is impossible to see from any point of 
view. As pointed out in my original paper, the defect 
could be wholly cured by hanging a curtain across the 
room at a suitable distance from the picture to a little 
below the top of the picture. I have referred to the 
possibility of utilising the Top-Side-Lighted method 
within top-lighted galleries. This might well be carried 
out in Room No, 1. 

In the Turner Room the lights are far too high for 
this to be successful: In this case the expedient of 
forming a central corridor-gallery at the required height 
for viewing the pictures might be adopted. 


THe FITZzwILLiaM MUSEUM. 
(ILL. No. 7.) 


‘The Fitzwilliam Museum shows an imposing interior 
lantern-lighted with all the most valuable light high 
above the space available for pictures. It is 53 feet high. 
For this design the advice of Sir Charles Eastlake was 


obtained, yet, as can be seen in (4) the reflections are 
overpowering, and that it is impossible for the Director 
to display his exhibits so that they can be properly seen. 
In this case the only remedy is the erection of a central 
corridor-gallery as above recommended for the Tate 
Gallery and other lofty rooms. 


Tue Dutwicu GALLERY. 
(ILL. No. 7.) 

Dulwich Gallery is certainly one of the most pleasing 
and satisfying galleries in Europe. It is not so large 
as to be overwhelming, and it is so artistically arranged 
that pleasing vistas are formed in various directions 
The vista down the central gallery (5), with the vary- 
ing tones of light on the arch divisions, is a beautiful 
one, and it shows how effectively the pictures can be 
arranged on partition walls to form a series which can 
be easily seen as one passes along the gallery. ‘The only 
defect in this vista is the mass of brilliant light from the 
lantern. Originally all the sloping part was formed solid 
by Soane, but the Directors, thinking that there was 
not sufficient light in the gallery, instead of raising the 
floor so that the pictures might be hung nearer to the 
source of light, decided to glaze the whole upper part. 
They certainly produced a much more brilliantly 
lighted room, but not one in the least degree better 
adapted for the exhibition of glazed pictures. (6) 
gives us a very effective view across the central gallery, 
showing the great advantage of being able to see the 
pictures without at the same time being dazzled by the 
source of light. These two illustrations form a striking 
object-lesson in this respect. The variety in brilliancy 
of the lighting in the rooms in (6) results from the 
manipulation of the blinds. That the central end 
picture is placed far too high in relation to the source of 
light can be seen by the glitter in the upper part of it, 
which would increase as the picture is approached. 
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Fic. 13.—THE CENTRAL HALL—AN IDEAL BUILDING FOR THE 
DispLAY OF SCULPTURE. GLASS ROOF SCREENED BY MUSLIN 
VELARIUM 


Fic. 14.—Tuese Figures By M. Fetix DesRUELLES SHOW 
THE EXCELLENCE OF THE LIGHTING 


THE GRAND PALAIS, PARIS 


Tue PALAIs pes Beaux ARTS AT BRUSSELS. 
(ILL. No. 8.) 

This Gallery is yet another instance of large sums of 
money having been spent in the erection of a building 
which fails to completely fulfil the purpose of its erec- 
tion. It is a most interesting and attractive building 
with excellent architectural effects, but quite unsuited 
for the exhibition of pictures. ‘The large central hall is 
well suited for the exhibition of sculpture, for the strong 
top light is softened by the diffusion of light from the 
surrounding galleries. The effect is, as can be seen, very 
fine owing to the artistic manner in which the sculpture 
is displayed, but as a sculpture gallery it does not come 
up to the ideal reached in the Grand Palais at Paris 
(Fig. 13 and Fig. 14), in which the exhibition of the 
Salon sculpture is held. The sky-lights, in contrast 
with the dark solid-coffered ceiling, create a brilliant 
glitter quite destructive of the artistic effect of the 
whole. The lighting would be greatly improved by 
hanging curtains in the arches as far as the entablature. 
The improvement this would effect can easily be 
realised on looking at (3). An improvement would 
also be effected by forming coffers under the central 
sky-light either by plaster work or in a temporarymanner 


with light drapery, the divisions corresponding with 
the bars of the sky-light frame. This treatment would 
not be suitable except for sculpture and museum ex- 
hibits, or in any cases where it is needed that there shall 
be no interference with the downward flood of light. 

In the view of the gallery it can be seen that the treat- 
ment suggested would be most valuable. Of course, it 
would not convert the galleries into suitable places for 
the exhibition of pictures, but it would help considerably 
in creating a pleasing effect. It is only because the pic- 
tures are ungiazed that they can be seen at all. ‘To avoid 
the glitter in them caused by the reflection of the sky- 
lights they have to be inclined to an unpleasing extent. 
This could be avoided by hanging dark curtains a few 
feet deep dividing the gallery skylight longitudinally in 
such a way that the pictures would receive direct light 
only from the portion of the skylight nearest to them. 
This could only be regarded as a temporary expedient. 
The galleries are very well suited for forming within 
them a single row of ‘Top-Side-Lighted bays next the 
outer wall, leaving a veryinteresting corridor next the 
gallery arcade. In the other parts of the building are 
side and top-light galleries of the usual construction and 
with the usual defects. 
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(1) ‘THE NATIONAL GALLERY, ROOM 25. Much over-lighted. A most suitable room for converting into a Top-Side- 
Lighted Gallery with the Van Dyck—now obliterated—as a grand ending to the central arched corridor 


(2) As 1t SHOULD BE SEEN (3) As IT Is SEEN 
Tue INCREDULITY OF St. THOMAS, NATIONAL GALLERY, CENTRAL HALL 
A remarkable reflection of the Lunette of the Dome, filling exactly the semicircular space, and quite obliterating 
the coffered ceiling of the picture. Note the reflection of white walls in each (1) and (3) 
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Fic. 15.—As SEEN. REFLECTION OF WHITE WALLS 


“SHEPHERD PIPING.” 


‘THE IMPORTANCE OF SUITABLE COLOURINGS FOR 
WALLS AND CORNICES. 


‘The pictures hanging on the light-coloured walls of 
the Wallace Collection (and of all other galleries) (see 
Figs. 15 and 16) show not only that this form of roof 
is quite unsuited for the exhibition of glazed pictures, 
but they also give extremely interesting illustrations of 
the fatal error of colouring the walls in a tone much 
lighter than the tone of the pictures. This room runs 
north and south, and in the morning the reflections in 
the pictures on the east side, and in the afternoon in 
those on the west side, are quite overpowering. It 
needs the reproduction of a photograph (Fig. 16) to 
enable us to see what the picture is like. ‘That this 
picture would be infinitely better seen even in the after- 
noon if the walls absorbed instead of reflected the rays 
of light can at once be realised by noting that those 
parts of the picture (Fig. 15) which are within the 
reflections of the dark pictures on the opposite wall can 
be fairly well seen, while all those parts which reflect 
the light-coloured wall can either not be seen at all, 
or are with difficulty distinguished, as are objects 
seen through a white fog or through a white muslin 
curtain, 

‘The room has more than enough light, and all the 
pictures could be very well seen if dark blinds were used 
for shutting off the light from one side or the other as 
already suggested under “ Defects” (page 131). 


THE Errect OF BRIGHT-COLOURED WALLS, 
lf the walls are of a bright colour the effect is—not 
to obliterate the picture—but to spread over them the 





As Ir SHOULD BE SEEN 


Fic. 16.- 


WALLACE COLLECTION 


hue of the wall whenever there is a bright light. This 
was pointed out by Professor Silvanus Thompson in a 
discussion held under the auspices of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society in March, 1914, and published in 
their Journal of that date. He said ‘‘ A very remarkable 
example of misjudged treatment of wall space was 
afforded by one of the largest rooms, the Turner Room, 
in the Tate Gallery, where the space above the pictures 
up to the skylight was a strong crimson tone, with the 
result that when the light was coming in through the 
skylights, and struck on that crimson wall, all the pic- 
tures opposite were illuminated by a red light, and not 
by a true daylight, and they were ruined in some 
aspects. On a bright day, with fleecy white clouds, and 
occasional alternatiors of bright sunshine and shadow, 
so that the red wall was lighted up brilliantly, and then 
plunged into comparative darkness, the pictures abso- 
lutely changed colour.” 

At the same meeting the very unconsidered opinion 
was expressed that the walls, ‘“‘ while not being white, 
should be as pale as possible.”’ ‘“ Unconsidered,”’ be- 
cause the question under discussion was the proper 
illumination of pictures, not schemes of decoration, 

It is the publication of the opinions of those who 
cannot have given a moment’s consideration to the sub- 
ject, nor have entered any gallery with a “ seeing eye ” 
that has befogged the issue and prevented any progress 
being made. It is a fundamental rule that there must 
be no reflected light interfering with the direct lighting 
of the picture, and it is a scientific truth often expressed 
that dark colours absorb light, while pale colours and 
polished surfaces reflect it. The “ direct ” light from 
the source of it may, of course, be as diffused, as sub- 
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Fic. 17.—PictrurRE FLAT AGAINST WALL. Pitti PALace 


dued or as bright as we wish—whatever its character, 
it must fall on the picture from one source only. 

‘The exact amount of light reflected has been lately 
shown by the valuable researches of Dr. Rayner and 
Messrs. Buckley and Walsh, who tell us that (with 
artificial illumination) white ceilings reflect 80 per cent., 
white walls 70 per cent., buff walls 60 per cent., while 
the dark-toned bluish-grey reflects only 25 per cent., 
or conversely, absorbs 75 per cent. The necessity for 
dark-toned neutral colour for the walls of galleries 
where glazed pictures are exhibited is at once apparent. 


THE PITTI PALACE. 

In the Uffizi and Pitti Palaces one does not expect to 
find any perfection of lighting, and we are, therefore, 
not disappointed. We take them for what they are 
noblemen’s palaces—on the walls of which are hung 
some of the most beautiful pictures in the world. The 
great majority are not glazed, and can, therefore, be 
fairly well seen. 

Although we do not find any features to follow, we 
do find some very interesting examples to show the 
great value of the diagonal system of lighting adopted 
in the Top-Side-Lighted method. It is here we can 
study the effect of hanging pictures hinged on their 
vertical edge. In Figs. 17 and 18 is seen the great value 
of the system in certain cases in overcoming the defects 
of lighting. In this case the picture, when brought out 
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Fic. 18.—PICTURE BROUGHT OUT TO ANGLE OF 40 DEG. 


SHOWING BETTER LIGHT 


from the wall (as in Fig. 18), so that it has an inclination 
to the rays of light from the window of about 40 deg., 
can be seen to be far better illuminated than when lying 
flat against the wall, asin Fig.17. The diagram, Fig. 21, 
reproduced from my original paper showed that by 
swinging the picture to the position shown we should 
get about one-third more light. The photographs give 
the necessary proof. 

If the plan is looked at as if it were a section of a 
gallery with the wall in the plane of the inclined picture, 
it will be seen that it illustrates exactly the Top-Side- 
Lighted method turned over on its side, when it may 
be considered to have become the Side-Diagonal 
method. I shall be able to show many pictures in side- 
lighted rooms excellently lighted in this way (see 
Fig. 6, page 131, and Fig. 24, page 144). 


ACCADEMIA DI SAN Luca, ROME. 

This unusual section affords a striking illustration of 
want of thought in respect to picture lighting (Fig. 22). 

It can be seen by the diagram that when standing at 
the proper place E for viewing the nine-foot high un- 
glazed picture P, it is quite impossible to see it in its 
entirety by reason of the bright glitter, which, as the 
dotted lines of reflection show, pass right across the 
centre of it. By inclining it to P!, as shown, the glitter 
point would be raised above the picture, which could 
then be perfectly seen from any point of view. 

Another interesting illustration is seen in the same 
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Fic. 20.—CrupDE EFFECT BY LEAVING SKYLIGHT 


SIMILAR ROOMS IN THE GRAND PALAIs, PARIS 






Fic. 19.—FINE EFFECT BY SHIELDING SKYLIGHT 
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Fic. 21.- 


If picture EF is flat against the wall, the reflection of 
window would be seen at R', and the picture would be best 
seen at S midway between C and R'. If inclined at E’ F', 
the picture is better lighted, but the space for viewing is 
restricted to the distance between C and R. 








Fic. 22. 


SecTION OF Room Arric-LIGHTED on one 
good light on the pictures on the opposite side. 
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Fic. 23.—PLAN oF Top-LiGHTtep Room 

building in a ceiling-lighted room (Fig. 23). The un- 
glazed picture shown at P, when flat against the wall, 
could not be seen on account of the glitter formed by 
the ceiling light. It was hinged as shown, and when 
brought out to the angle P' it could be well seen within 
the angle O. 

A slight reflection at the top of the picture was seen 
after passing 51, and at S? reflections again obscured 
the picture. This interesting method of getting rid of 
top-light glitter or reflections might well be followed 
in many of our English galleries. 

New GALLERY IN THE VATICAN, ROME. 

_ The same effect as in Fig. 23 is seen in the new side- 
lighted gallery in the Vatican (Fig. 24). ‘Two large un- 
glazed pictures, B and D, when flat against the wall, 
cannot from any point of view be seen on account of the 
glitter from the windows W! and W? or W®; the fresco 
between them can, of course, be well seen. The 
pictures are hinged as shown, and may be brought out 
to the angle O—formed by drawing lines from the 
angles of the windows W? and W1—so as to shut off 
completely the glitter from them. 

The pictures in this position are lighted from the 
window W?, and, as can be seen by the construction of 
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the rays of reflection, the glitter from this windoy 
would be outside the picture when the spectator stand 
at S. This is the most suitable distance to see thes 
fine works, and they should be permanently fixed i: 
that position, as it is the only one in which they can bx 
perfectly seen. Very ‘few visitors to the gallery se 
these pictures because they are always placed back fla 
against the wall, and after making fruitless endeavour 
to discover the correct angle the effort is given up i: 
despair. Pictures could be placed at O and O formin; 
an equilateral triangle on plan, and they would bx 
well lighted from W? and W! respectively. Thi 
method has been adopted at the Palazzo Corsini with 
excellent results. 

THE KInp OF GLASS AND THE METHOD OF FIXING 

BLINDs. 

The kind of glass used is of the utmost importance 
Mr. D. Macleod, B.Sc., of Canterbury College, N.Z., 
made for me a series of tests, and found that the glass 
which gave the greatest diffusion combined with the 
maximum light was the kaleidoscopic glass—one formed 
of small pyramids. The test can easily be made by 
placing the glass in the rays of light from a lantern, and 
it will in the same way be found that rolled plate glass— 
the glass which is almost universally used—is the worst. 

At present the result of my experiments has led me 
to the conclusion that the best form of sky-light is one 
double-glazed, with clear glass* on the outside, and at a 
distance of about 4 inches from it an inner sheet of the 
kaleidoscopic glass forming an airtight and, of course, 
dust-proof space in which the blinds could work. It is 
most important that all blinds for both skylights and 
windows should be rolled up at the bottom so that the 
low light which is the cause of the greatest number of 
reflections may be shut off. I hope that we shall soon 
have as scientific a report from the National Physical 
Laboratory on this most important aspect of the ques- 
tion as that which their scientists have already pre- 
sented on the illumination of walls and pictures. 





* 


For water colours the glass made for protecting aeroplane 
silk might be used instead of clear glass. 
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The Law of Building Outside London 


Discussion on Mr. Shelley’s Paper® 
THE PRESIDENT, MR. PAUL WATERHOUSE, IN THE CHAIR 


he PRESIDENT called upon Mr. Hart to propose 
vote of thanks to Mr. Shelley for his paper. 
\Ir. W. E. HART (Town Clerk of Sheffield) : Before 
move a vote of thanks, may I express my own thanks 
to the Council of the Institute for their great kindness 
in inviting me here to-night and giving me the oppor- 
unity of hearing Mr. Shelley’s paper ? I should have 
een glad if I might have heard the views of members 
cfore speaking, but I have shortly to leave to catch a 
rain. 
| suppose I am invited here to-day because I was a 
member of the Departmental Committee, to which Mr. 
Shelley has made reference, which two or three years 
ago made a Report on the question of Building Regula- 
tions and Bye-laws. I should like to say, as this is the 
first opportunity I have had, that that Committee had 
very valuable assistance from members of your profes- 
sion, and, I think, members of your Institute, who very 
kindly and freely gave their time and ability to help to 
elucidate the questions which were before it. Mr. Shelley 
has put before you, in a very condensed and yet com- 
prehensive way, the findings of the Committee, as inter- 
preted, tosome extent, by his own personal feeling. There 
is only one thing I think I ought to add, and thatis, that 
Mr. Shelley has been far too modest in what he has said 
with reference to the Report. ‘There came a time when, 
after holding many meetings and interviewing a large 
number of witnesses, we had to consider the prepara- 
tion of the Report. I have had some little experience 
myself in preparing reports, and I had in mind what I 
should do if I had to prepare thisone. I had mentally 
noted certain points for consideration, and it was a sur- 
prise, and really a delight, to me when Mr. Shelley pro- 
duced the very lengthy and learned document which in 
substance became the Report of the Committee ; that 
is to say, he gave us all the historical part, to which he 
has slightly referred to-night. The whole case was set 
out in its various parts so fully and clearly that it was 
a delight to read and follow it. L agree that the Commit- 
tee took all responsibility for the recommendations, but 
every point which was dealt with was brought to our 
notice by Mr. Shelley, and he deserves the highest credit 
tor his learning and assiduity. 
he question I should like to speak on for a minute 

or two 1s just this : It is very desirable that members of 
your profession should have as little hindrance and diffi- 
culty placed in their way in regard to the erection of 
buildings as possible. The easiest way would be to 
let every man build what he likes, where he likes, and 
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as he likes, given that it is only the architects who are 
here to-night and those of similar type who would do 
the building. That might be a very desirable thing. 
But, unhappily, we come across cases which show it is 
absolutely essential there should be some restriction on 
the right of individuals to do as they like with regard to 
buildings. I have had some experience, being a lawyer 
and an official, as Mr. Shelley admits somewhat sorrow- 
fully he is ; but I am not one of the high-brows of 
Whitehall ; I am an official of a provincial type, from a 
provincial town. I was, for some time, a member of an 
Urban District Council in the London area, and I was 
put on their Committee which had to deal with building 
plans. It is obvious that on the questions of sanitation 
and stability of structure and risk of fire there must be 
some regulations. How is that to be done ? Mr. Shelley 
has shown, as must be obvious, that an Act of Parlia- 
ment dealing with these things is too rigid, is ineffec- 
tual, and will become a danger rather than a help. I 
very strongly object, personally, to giving too much dis- 
cretion to Local Authorities ; I have seen cases where I 
think it is very undesirable. There should be some rule 
laid down that applies to all, and there should be no room 
for favouritism or influence. If that be so, I cannot con- 
ceive, under our present system of government, any- 
thing more effective than the bye-law system. It has the 
advantages of publicity, it has the advantage of enabling 
anybody interested, be he builder or owner or architect, 
to ascertain what exactly are the rights and powers that 
he has, and it does not leave scope for other influences 
which are undesirable. The question, however, is, can 
we arrive at something which is in the nature of a com- 
mon regulation, a common system, of bye-law to apply 
to the whole country ? Of course, as was said before the 
Committee on many occasions, you cannot have the 
same regulations for a wind-swept hillside as for a shel- 
tered district in a mild and humid climate ; but is it 
possible to secure a substratum of uniformity ? I can 
understand the feelings of the architect who puts up a 
building in, say, Birmingham, and then goes to Bradford 
and finds he has to learn the whole thing over again and 
find out what the bye-laws and regulations at Bradford 
are ; and I think it is most desirable that there should be 
some uniformity, a basic uniformity of bye-law and 
regulation, which can be the foundation for the country, 
with liberty to make variations to meet strictly local 
conditions and requirements. It seems to me that 
is the problem we have to face, and it is a problem we 
ought to try to cope with. I very much hope it will be 
competent for the Ministry of Health to draw the bye- 
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laws and regulations closer together. They have, if I 
may say so with respect, been a little too ready to listen 
to what Surveyor A. or Surveyor B. has had to say as to 
what is wanted for his own district, which often is a 
mere personal view of the official himself. 
there is room for bringing the bye-laws as a whole more 
into line. I honestly think that if that were attempted 
—and I have no doubt it is being attempted—it would 
help to make things simpler for all concerned. ‘The 
variations due to local conditions might then be super- 
imposed, but should be limited to what is actually re- 
quired by the local conditions, and should not allow for 
fanciful conditions and alterations. 


Therefore 


I hope that Mr. Shelley’s interest in this question 
will help to bring into being some of the reforms which 
are set out in the Report and which have been referred 
to to-night. It is unfortunate it is so difficult to get a 
complete scheme of any kind through Parliament ; we 
have to do these things by driblets and odd numbers. 
But I earnestly trust that your great profession will co- 
operate, as I am sure it will, and that your members 
will not only point out what they think should be set 
right, but will adopt Mr. Shelley’s view and put their 
views from time to time before the Ministry, so that 
the Code can be periodically revised. I hope, too, that 
Local Authorities will more and more realise that they 
are the servants of the public, and that they are not 
there to force their own views, or the rigid exaction of 
their own rights and privileges, upon those who come 
before them. I move that the best thanks of this 
meeting be given to Mr. Shelley for his paper. 

Major HARRY BARNES [F.]: I have very great 
pleasure indeed in rising to second the vote of thanks 
which has been so very ably proposed by Mr. Hart. 
Like other members of the Institute, I have had the 
opportunity of reading this paper in advance, and as I 
was reading it, some words of Mr. Shelley’s illustrious 
namesake came to my mind : 


** We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not.” 


I thought there was something of the desire of the moth 
for a star in this search for a perfect building law. I 
am naturally interested in the reference to the place 
from which I am, at the moment, separated. People 
who visit the House of Commons are often shown a 
bench which, they are told, is the Front Treasury 
Bench, upon which a number of gentlemen more or less 
distinguished are to be seen sprawling in attitudes more 
or less elegant ; and they are assured that that is the seat 
of government. Everybody who has ever been in the 
House, and everybody who is there, knows that it is not 
so ; that the real place of government is a little obscure 
seat tucked away under the gallery, in which, indeed, 
from time to time, Mr. Shelley has no doubt been found 
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seated. And I recall many occasions upon which th« 
Front Treasury Bench has been empty except for th: 

presence of a Minister in charge of a Bill of which h 
knew nothing, who was being badgered by a Membe 

who knew less, and how often has one seen the Ministe 

rise and pursue his way to the obscure seat and inquir: 

of the official as to whether he may, or may not, acced: 

to the request which has been made tohim! I think w 

have got, in this paper, a most excellent summary of th 

posit.on, and I hesitate very much to make any com 

ments upon it. In reading it through, it occurred to me 
to wonder whether it might not be possible to make 
some codification of the Building Law. I hope I shall 
not be told it has been made, but I fancy it has not been 
done yet—for among my most interesting recollections 
in the past year or two has been that of being asked to 
1 am thinking specially of the Educa- 
tion Act, and a great Act dealing with the law of pro- 
perty, of some hundreds of pages—between five 
minutes to 3 and 3 o’clock in the morning, That great 
codification of the law of property, which, perhaps, was 
something more than a codification, was the result of 
very prolonged conferences between the Law Officers 
of the Crown and people who were interested in that 
sort of matter. And it seems to me it might be poss ble 
to those who are expert in building matters to act in 
that way with the appropriate Ministers or officials, and 
thus bring about some codification which would make 
it easier for an architect to find his way through the 
general building law. I think, if I may be allowed to 
say so, that the part of Mr. Shelley’s paper in which he 
discusses the advantages of the Bye-law system develops 
a very sound argument. I do not think we can estimate 
too highly the value of experiment and the possibilities 
of progress that arise out of our present system of bye- 
laws. No doubt they have many defects, and they 
present disadvantages, but I agree with Mr. Shelley 
that those are outweighed by the fact that they allow of 
this flexibility in dealing with the great art of building. 
As to the proposal embodied in the paper that the cen- 
tral Authority—by which I suppose Mr. Shelley means 
his own Department—should be entrusted with more 
power to make regulations, I am sure that if he puts 
that in a Bill and presents it to the House of Commons, 
it will be seized upon as a terrier seizes a rat, because if 
a Member can only find in a Bill a proposal that more 
power shall be conferred upon Government Depart- 
ments, he will oppose that in the Bill if he opposes no- 
thing else ; and if a proposal of that sort were launched, 
it would have to be accompanied by a scheme to asso- 
ciate such officials with some kind of outside tribunal, 
so that the acts of the official should be controlled by 
great authorities in building and architecture ; in other 
words, that the subject might have some refuge from 
the exactions of even so benevolent an official as Mr. 
Shelley. If something of that sort were done, I think 
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ere would be great advantages in strengthening the 
‘ntral Authority in its general supervision of building 
e-laws. And it occurred to me that something else 
hich might be done is this : that it might be possible 
refrain from exacting as much detail from duly 
\alified practitioners as from unqualified people. 
hat opens up a very fruitful line of investigation. I 
know when I have been depositing plans and have been 
ked to give the dimensions of every piece of steel and 
very piece of timber which was shown in the plan, I 
ave thought it was a little bit superfluous, and that 
vhile the jerry-builder might be invited to do so, a 
Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
should have been exempt. So, if I may be allowed to 
associate myself with Mr. Hart, it is with the very 
greatest pleasure indeed I avail myself of the oppor- 
tunity which you have given to me of seconding this 
vote of thanks. 

Mr. 1. G. GIBBON (Ministry of Health) : I should 
have much preferred to speak after some of the thunder 
which I know is at the disposal of the Institute had been 
delivered. But, if it is your wish, I will speak now. May 
I suggest that I think it is a very good move indeed to 
have asked Mr. Shelley to speak. If you want to criti- 
cise a Department it is as well you should know exactly 
what the law is and what the practice of that Depart- 
mentis. That has not always been the case with regard 
to criticisms in the past. 

I shall not go into detail, but, if I may, I will deal 
with some of the principles which, so far as I can gather, 
underlte some of the criticisms which are made by 
members of the Institute and others outside it. 

The first is this—a point I know Mr. Shelley would 
have emphasised if he had had time—that a good deal of 
the complaints made about bye-laws have no relation 
to bye-laws : they deal with matters outside the scope 
of bye-laws. Let me give one instance. I have received 
complaints with regard to the requirements of Local 
Authorities, of which Mr. Hart is a representative here, 
concerning the construction of roads. The Department 
have been bullied because these requirements have not 
complied with certain standards. But the bye-laws are 
concerned with nothing of the kind ; they deal with the 
width of roads, but not with standards of construction. 
‘That is simply one instance ; there are scores of others 
in which criticisms are levelled at bye-laws on matters 
with which the bye-laws have nothing whatever to do. 
And may I say that on the matter of the construction of 
roads we hope we shall be able to do something, though 
outside the scope of byelaws ? We ate enquiring into 
the whole subject, with the assistance of the Association 
of Municipal and County Engineers. Secondly, if I 
understand the critics aright, they make this complaint : 
they say that bye-laws require one certain uniform 
standard ; they say that bye-laws do not make allow- 
ance for varying local conditions—which is largely true. 
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There have been many improvements of late, but the 
basic principle of the old bye-laws was uniformity, and 
if any of you are interested in the study of social affairs 
you will appreciate that the bye-laws are as much an 
index of the conditions of what is called the industrial 
revolution as are many other things in society to-day. 
Your gridiron street, your road which must be of a 
uniform width—they are on a par with the machine 
which turns out the same article by hundreds, by 
thousands, and tens of thousands, whether it be a toy 
or a Chicago sausage. But that is not an accident. In 
so far as you are not able to control the surrounding 
circumstances, so you must of necessity have a certain 
monotonous uniformity. Let me illustrate that with 
respect to roads—their width. Complaint is made, as I 
have said, that bye-laws too often require a certain 
standard width of road, whatever the circumstances, or 
whatever use is to be made of the street. But why ? 
Because, as things are at present, whatever be the 
immediate use to which that street is to be put, there 
are no adequate means of securing that the street shall 
for all time be used for that purpose. Look at any large 
town at the present day, and what do you find? You 
will find that streets which were laid out originally 
wholly as residential streets, and intended for no pur- 
pose except for the use of the houses along it, have now 
become through thoroughfares, and not only thorough- 
fares for ordinary traffic, but, as we know so well here 
in London, they are routes along which pass buses and 
all other pell-mell traffic. So long as that condition of 
affairs prevails, you cannot expect the elasticity in 
bye-laws which is essential if we are to secure economical 
conditions, 

But we have been able to do something, even under 
the existing system of bye-laws. I had hoped we should 
have been able to do very much more, but the law 
stands in our way. There may be room for the amend- 
mend of the law in this respect. But remember that, as 
a matter of fact, we have at our disposal now a system 
under which we can secure the measure of elasticity 
which we desire. I refer to town-planning, and par- 
ticularly to that part of it which concerns architects, 
site-planning. And I suggest that the future of proper 
elasticity in development rests largely not on the old 
notion of the bye-law system as we know it now, but 
upon site-planning. The difference is exactly this : 
there are certain lowly organisms in the animal kingdom 
which consist simply of an aggregation of unspecialised 
cells ; there are other organisms, higher in the scale, 
which have a brain and special organs ; the bye-law 
system is the simple organization of cell upon cell, 
whereas site planning is a system of highly developed 
organs, with localised functions. 

So far as the existing system is concerned, I can 
assure you that at the Ministry of Health we do not 
put our bye-laws into a niche and worship them as a 
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god ; we treat them as some negroes treat their gods ;: 
so long as rain comes frequently enough and the earth’s 
fruits appear in due season they come to their gods and 
offer sacrifices. But if the gods do not produce these 
things, they are publicly chastised. We chastise our 
god, too, but by reforming it. 
Health are only too ready to consider any suggestions 
whatsoever for any modifications which can be advan- 
tageously brought about in the present system. We 
cannot compel Locai Authorities to accept the bye- 
laws which we consider best, but we are bringing to 
bear increased pressure on Local Authorities to bring 
their bye-laws up to date. And may ! say, in that 
connection, that your profession, and those allied to it, 
could help very much indeed by bringing definite 
pressure to bear on Local Authorities to do this ? We 
have recently issued a circular, and we are systematic- 
ally going through the Local Authorities, particularly 
those who are working under bye-laws ten and twenty 
years old, and are endeavouring to get them to bring 
their bye-laws up to date. And we want the backing of 
public opinion ; and, notwithstanding Major Barnes’s 
reference to official power, don’t be misled by his 
temporary, only temporary, absence from the House of 
Commors and his attempt to belittle the power of 
Parliament. Remember that public opinion is the 
strong, compelling force, and if you will help in the way 
I suggest, I think you will do a great deal of good. So 
far as the other matter is concerned, I understand you 
have now a Committee which is enquiring into the 
bye-laws, and I can assure you that we are prepared to 
make any arrangements you may desire by which the 
views you wish to bring forward shall be fully and 
freely discussed, and we will do everything we reason- 


ably can to bring the bye-laws up to date. 


Mr. FRANCIS HOOPER [/’,] : It requires some little 
courage to follow such accomplished speakers as those 
who have preceded me, but one is sure there are many 
in this room who would also wish to thank Mr. Shelley 
cordially for coming here to expound an official view 
with regard to Bye-laws, and Building Legislation in 
general. Most of us have had dealings with Local Au- 
thorities and many have served on Councils, and we all 
have been thankful for the strength of existing bye- 
laws. Were it not for such bye-laws, our towns and 
suburbs would be far worse than they are to-day. One 
speaker only has referred to the ‘Town Planning Act. 
Architects, as a body, one feels sure, have a keen sense 
of their responsibilities, that they must educate them- 
selves, the public, and their clients, and this is no easy 
task. Only last week I saw plans for crowding together 
a group of small dwellings, and trembled lest they might 
be passed, but I am thankful to say that the local Council 
has thrown them out, with the comment that they do 
not comply with the requirements of the Town Planning 
Act. In reference to the Town Planning Act, it would 
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be graceful to recall the work of one of our respect: 
past-presidents, Mr. Leonard Stokes, who in backi: 
up Mr. John Burns during his year of office, assisted 
producing that wonderful and memorable exhibition 
the rooms of the Royal Academy, which did so much 
bring vividly before the public what the then Minist: 
of the Local Government Board had in view, and whi: 
must always stand to his credit and honour. The la 
speaker alluded to the width of roads. Who can fi 
fault with any effort to keep building frontages as f 
back as economically they may be? But one woul: 
humbly remark that they have so far failed to reali 
that, when they have the building sufficiently far ba 
they need not be concerned in making the road for 
vehicles wide enough to become a racing track. One 
knows many districts, as I am sure you all do, where 
the roads are unnecessarily wide; the front garden 
or forecourt of the houses unnecessarily cramped, 
and the footpaths wholly inadequate. Surely it is the 
firm desire of all who are seeking to house the masses to 
put them into quiet roads, rather than in roads along 
which motor vehicles are travelling at the risk of the 
lives of both old and young. They wish to keep the 
roads reasonably safe, and with plenty of foot-way for 
the children, rather than widening the road, which re- 
quires sweeping, watering and maintenance at a cost 
wholly out of proportion to requirements. Can we not 
also be thankful that there are restrictions with regard 
to the height of buildings ? We have got some sorr\ 
examples, not only in London, but in every town in the 
country, of buildings out of proportion to their environ- 
ment. Even in New York, which, a few years ago, was 
belauded for its wonderful buildings, there is now de 
veloping an adverse spirit, and many begin to regret 
having ever allowed that type of building to be erected 
We are being educated, and we have to keep pace with 
the spirit of the times. One further point on which, 
perhaps, a word might be opportune. The late Mr. 
Hare, another Past President, seemed to be almost o1 
the brink of securing a revision of the law of “ light and 
air.”’ We have heard very little on that subject since his 
lamented death. He was an enthusiast on the subject. 
May we commend it to our present Council, asking 
them to try to revive a matter on which the public wil! 
back us up, if we can only take the lead ? Our problems 
to-day are social ; they must also be psychical. 

Mr. A. O. COLLARD [F.]: As a member of the 
Institute Building Code Sub-Committee, I should like 
to be associated with this vote of thanks to Mr. Shelley. 
The Institute Sub-Committee had the honour of ; 
visit from Mr. Shelley, who spent over an hour with us 
on one occasion, and gave us the benefit of his long 
experience in connection with building bye-laws, and 
we felt very grateful indeed to him. I am not sur¢ 
whether, to-night, Mr. 5. B. Russell is present, for it 
was due to him that the Institute was inspired to appoint 
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a .ub-committee, to see if anything could be done to 
crvite a general and comprehensive code of building 
fo. the provinces. I suppose it is divulging no secret to 
that the members of the sub-committee found they 
wore up against a tremendous job, and from the be- 
gioning some of us felt it was an impossible one. As a 
m.iter of fact, what many of us want is a greater 
ul .formityof practiceand of bye-law,and with that opti- 
m.stic wish I believe Mr. Shelley is quite sympathetic, 
and probably the other gentlemen who have spoken are 
syipathetic too. I noticed that Mr. Shelley, appa- 
rei. tly, is under the impression that some architects- 

or possibly not architects, but others—are disposed to 
dispense with the services of the Local Authorities in 
connection with bye-laws, or at all events with building 
law. I can say that no one on our Sub-committee had 
any such idea, and no idea of that sort was obtained on 
the visit which Mr. Shelley paid to us. We realise that 
the Local Authorities are the only authorities who can 
administer the law, and we are willing to submit to 
them, provided their discretion is indeed limited and 
these limitations are made perfectly clear. We have all 
found, on different occasions, much embarrassment in 
going about the country and in doing work in different 
parts, and it is very annoying to find that one matter 
which may be perfectly straightforward in one district 
is in a quite chaotic state in another, and one is left to the 
mercy of some official who knows very little about it. 
Admittedly, public officials, particularly surveyors, are of 
a better class now than they used to be, but they are not 
all improved, and I can tell you of a particular case 
where a man who was formerly road foreman is now 
surveyor, and a very sedate one he is, too. And he 
rules ; his view, on any bye-law, is the one to which you 
have to bow when you work in his district. That sort of 
thing helps to embarrass architects when they are trying 
to do their best for their clients in different districts. It 
is true of Acts of Parliament, and, I presume, all regula- 
tions, that they are for evil doers. Architects, you may 
say, will always do the right thing, wherever they go, 
and it is the evil doers for whom these provisions are 
framed, and it is on their account we are so often made 
to suffer in these matters. I want to indicate in one 
direction—because it follows Mr. Shelley’s ideas—the 
high degree of perfection which was arrived at in the 
London Building Act of 1894. The London County 
Council, with real wisdom, decided that they would not 
plunge London into an Act of Parliament without con- 
sulting all the different people who might have strong 
opinions on the subject, and they, very wisely, sent the 
draft Bill to all Local Authorities, to all large property 
owners, to surveyors of large estates, to the Royal 
Institute, to the Architectural Association, to the Sur- 
veyors’ Institute, and to many other useful and active 
bodies ; and the end was, that an Act of Parliament was 
produced without undue friction or opposition, and one 
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which at that time was highly satisfactory, though it has 
since had to be altered and adapted to the present day. 
The Ministry of Health is undoubtedly a very admirable 
body, although its name is one I am not much in love 
with, because the name does not indicate its precise 
duties. We, as architects, are a little afraid of the higher 
authorities in Whitehall, and in the past we have had 
reason to be. But this modern spirit which has come 
upon Whitehall, and which has produced, to our satis- 
faction, Mr. Shelley in our midst to-night, with the full 
approval of the Ministry, we may regard as an admir- 
able sign of the times, and we are grateful. But we are 
still a little fearful of what may happen unless we are 
told beforehand what is proposed to be done. I noticed, 
in an evening paper, three nights ago, that the Ministry 
of Health had insisted on the Corporation of Folkestone 
building certain houses with gateposts and gates in 
front ; but they made no observation with regard to 
fences, and so none has been provided. I have no doubt 
the Ministry are not to blame for that, but we want to 
be very cautious in regard to the things which are thrust 
upon us. Acts of Parliament are extraordinary things. 
If it will not encroach too much upon your time, I should 
like to relate twoinstances in regard to Acts of Parliament 
in London. One was when Charing Cross Railway 
Bridge was laid out under an Act, and it was provided 
that there were to be two foot-ways, one on each side. 
And they were duly provided. But the Act of Parlia- 
ment said nothing about maintenance of these two foot- 
ways, SO one was very promptly shut off, and the public, 
ever since, have merely had the one footway, which 
many of us have often tramped over. The other peculiar 
case I want to mention is this. Mr. Shelley, in his 
Paper, said, ‘‘ Look out for Acts of Parliament.” He 
is quite right. You may have heard when Victoria 
Station, on the London and Chatham Line, was first 
laid out, it was said in the Act that it should be roofed 
over for several yards leading out of the station, to 
protect adjoining houses fiom the steam which was 
produced bythe company’s engines. ‘That was all right, 
and it served its purpose. But, as the roof got into decay, 
the glass was broken, and the steel work became ruinous. 
They looked at their Act of Parliament, and they found 
there was no word to the effect that it was to be main- 
tained by the owners, so it was removed. We want much 
more care in the future, and we architects, if we are 
permitted, can advise and help the Ministry, and we 
shall be only too delighted to do so. 

Mr. H. D. SEARLES-WOOD [F.]: Might I make 
one point, which has been before the Institute many 
times ? I do not know whether Mr. Shelley will think 
itis outside his purview. Itis with regard to the amend- 
ment of the Act concerning party walls. We find the 
Party Wall section of the London Building Act so use- 
ful in our buildings that we are anxious to extend the 
same facility all over the country. Everybody knows 
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the application of the Act. If we go into the country to 
do work, we are up against an almost impossible propo- 
sition. You cannot touch the party structure without 
consent, and that is very churlishly given, as a rule, and 
as a result there are two external walls, instead of one 
party wall. I should like very much, as an old surveyor, 
who has been 25 years under these model bye-laws to 
mention what, I think, is a great point in Mr. Shelley’s 
paper ; and that is, that there should be more associa- 
tion between the surveyor and the architect. Many 
years ago it was the custom for the private architect to 
be very austere with the humble individual who is 
known as the local surveyor, but I had 25 years’ expe- 
rience of it, and when I got plans, my duty was to write 
to the individual architect, asking him to come round 
and see me. I then pointed out variations in the bye- 
laws, and he corrected them before the plans came to 
the Committee. It made things easier, and therefore I 
very rarely had any difficulty with the administration 
of the Act. I am very much struck with Mr. Shelley’s 
remarks about the attitude of the Ministry of Health 
with regard to interpretation of the bye-laws. In my 
experience, we used to write up occasionally to the 
Ministry on the interpretation of a bye-law, and we 
were invariably met by the remark that the interpreta- 
tion of the bye-laws was no duty of the Office of Works 
—you had to go to the Law Courts for that. Mr. 
Shelley tells us that is not the case now, and I am very 
glad to hear it. I should like, as a private architect, to 
bear my testimony to the extraordinary courtesy with 
which I have always been treated by the officers of the 
Office of Works and of the Ministry. 

Mr. W. R. DAVIDGE [F.]: I would like to add my 
congratulations to those of the others who hi 
to Mr. Shelley for making a dry-as-dust subject such 
an interesting one. He has shown, and convinced us, 
that bye-laws of some sort are essential. 
speakers have emphasised weak points 
out that bye-laws cannot deal with certain things. One 
point common to buildings and law is that of exemp- 
It is absolutely essential if you want to make 
should not 


ve spoken, 


One or two 


have pointed 


tions. 
one law for the whole country that you 
have exemptions. You know the growing number of 
Government Departments and Railway Companies 
acting under Parliamentary powers, and if you are 
acting for the administration of the law you are up 
against some case which cannot be dealt with. Mr. 
Shelley mentioned railway companies in his Paper ; 
I think that must be a mistake, because they always 
flaunt the bye-laws as much as possible. And not only 
do railway companies do this, but Government De- 
partments as well. The laws of gravity are universal, 
and cannot be deviated from with impunity by any- 
body, whether Government Department or railway 
company. I certainly think the suggestion that there 
should be a general code, requiring a building to be 
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structurally sound and reasonably fireproof, and, 
should like to add, reasonably sightly, is a good one. 

Building lines are not matters for bye-laws, but there 
should be some general arrangement for dealing wit! 
them, both in built-up areas and in open country. A 
present the law defines and requires a uniform straig! 
line on both sides of the street, and that is not always 
desirable. Another point which has not been men 
tioned is the important fact that it is not the architect 
as a rule, who falls foul of the bye-laws ; it is asad truth 
that it is not the architect who builds the majorit 
of the buildings. Less, I think, than ro per cent. of th 
buildings in this country are erected under competen 
architectural control. That is a serious matter, and the 
bye-laws are intended to deal with that class of 
building which is erected under unskilled control. 
Here again we might take a useful object-lesson from 
very large town in the British Empire, which lays down 
the law that no person shall submit a plan to the 
Municipal Authority unless he is a competent architect 
and is registered as an architect. That, I feel sure, is 
one of the omissions from the bye-laws which might 
reasonably appear in the Preamble, or as Bye-law No. 1. 
The other omissions are, that no bye-law in itself can 
be more than a securer of safety ; it can never effect 
remedies, and unless the Ministry of Health enlarge 
their views very much on the interpretation of town 
planning, we shall be able to do very little in securing 
building lines. It is very important for members of the 
Institute to see that the Ministry have such excellent 
representatives as we have heard this evening; and 
there are other representatives who are equally human, 
as I can testify. 

In considering the question of the universal code, it 
is necessary to get at the rock-bottom of things—to 
sweep away, as far as possible, the unessentials, and 
get down to the essentials. The suggestion Mr. Hooper 
made with regard to the law of ancient lights is not a 
new one. The first building regulations in this country 

in London—provided first of all for party wall pro- 
visions. In the building of a party wall, and joint 
ownership, it was laid down that if the adjoining owner 
was not rich enough to pay his share he should give up 
three feet of land, and it should be built on that, and it 
was further decreed that no building owner should have 
the right of ight claimed against him, but should have 
free right of lights uninterfered with by ancient lights. 
We have only to show the Ministry that there are 
points which we should like included in the bye-laws, 
that architects are not against bye-laws, but they realise 
the need for some control, and they suggest that either 
a preamble or a bye-law should be introduced to bring 
every building under proper superintendence. 

Mr. A. ALBAN H. SCOTT: Mr. President, it is 
very good of you to invite me here to-night, as I am not 
a member of your Institute. During the last three years 
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] have had the pleasure of working closely in touch with 
the Ministry of Health, and it was a great revelation to 
me to find that they were very human. I have come to 
this opinion, that it is not the fault of the officials of the 
Ministry of Health that the bye-laws are so restricted 

tis the fault of the building public. About eighteen 
months ago I laid the following considerations before 
the Concrete Institute with regard to bye-laws :— 

(a) There should be, I think, one Act of Parliament, 
passed as early as possible, making it compulsory that 
all existing bye-laws should cease to have effect after 
twelve months. 

(b) During this period of twelve months new bye- 
laws should be made. 

c) All bye-laws must be revised every ten years. 

(d) Definite reasons must be given by local autho- 
rities for disapproving any plans submitted. ‘This Act 
should also provide that the Ministry of Health should 
issue regulations and rules stating the permissible stress 
allowed on all materials, and also the super-load to be 
provided for under certain conditions. The Ministry 
of Health to work in harmony with the Building Re- 
search Board in the preparation of such regulations. 
These regulations must be revised constantly and kept 
up to date, so as to make sure that all our latest research 
work is taken full advantage of. 

(e) I also think it important that a clause on the fol- 
lowing lines should be included in such an Act :— 

‘ That notwithstanding anything to the contrary in 
any of the Building Acts, bye-laws or regulations in 
force, it is permitted for a building owner to construct 
any building of any form of construction and any 
material, provided it is proved to the reasonable satis- 
faction of the local surveyor that the method and the 
materials proposed are of sufficient strength and the 
structure is of sufficient stability to perform the work 
intended. In all cases such work shall be designed on 
recognised engineering formule. If there should be a 
difference of opinion between the building owner and 
the local council on any point under this rule, such 
difference shall be referred to a tribunal appointed by 
the Ministry of Health, and the decision of this tribunal 
shall be final and binding on all parties.” 

It must be remembered that the actual bye-laws and 
regulations do not end in what is in print. I had a case 
under the recent Housing Acts where we wanted to put 
up a wooden building, but the surveyor stated : “‘ We 
have no wooden houses in our district, and if you 
appeal against us to the Ministry of Health, do not for- 
get you have to live in our district.”” In certain states in 
America the Building Code provides that if the manu- 
facturer of any new material submits it to the Building 
Bureau for testing, the Bureau immediately lays down 
regulations regarding its use. The suggestions I have 
put forward would provide for that. There are very few 
bye-laws existing in England to-day that permit rein- 


forced concrete construction, and, generally speaking, 
where local councils do permit it, they insist upon the 
London County Council standard. 

Mr. HORACE W. CUBITT [A.]: Seeing the Min- 
istry of Health Representatives here, and that they are 
so ready and willing to consider our views, I think it is 
perhaps a little unfortunate that, with the exception of 
two speakers, suggestions made for improvement have 
not been very precise. Mr. Searles-Wood mentioned 
party walls, and I am sure, as one who works both in 
London and the provinces, that we feel very much in 
the provinces the lack of sensible requirements such as 
we have in London in regard to party walls. ‘The 
Institute should take this matter up and press it on the 
Ministry and try to extend to the provinces what we 
find so satisfactory in London. With regard to the bye- 
laws, I do not know whether witnesses before the 
Departmental Committee suggested a mean course 
between the two extremes—the old bad system of each 
Local Authority having to administer its own bye-laws, 
and the other extreme, which seems beyond practical 
politics, that of having one general building code for the 
whole country. I do not know whether anyone sug- 
gested that we should have a standard set of bye-laws 
for a big area administered by different authorities. It 
seems sensible, and in order to test whether our 
members think it desirable, 1 propose to move at a 
Business meeting, that the Institute take this matter 
up, with a view to getting a certain codification of bye- 
laws, so as to make things simpler for all who have to 
do with buildings. We have the precedent of the 
Metropolitan Borough Councils. No one would think 
of having separate drainage bye-laws in each of the 
Metropolitan districts, and I do not see why we should 
not, throughout Greater London, have a similar uni- 
form set of bye-laws administered by the existing 
authorities. There is no reason why a bye-law in Wood 
Green should not be applicable to Surbiton, or Kings- 
ton. It is absurd that there should be different bye- 
laws, though it is reasonable that a bye-law suitable for 
Northumberland should not apply in a London district. 
This is a good time for getting something of that sort 
through. Perhaps a few years ago you would have said 
it was absurd to take the railways of the country and 
place them into four big groups, but the Government 
said it was desirable, and it has been done. We archi- 
tects are people to oppose things ; cannot we arouse 
ourselves in this case to get something done? At the 
next Business meeting, therefore, I shall move that the 
Institute take this matter up with a view to obtaining a 
codification of bye-laws throughout various areas, 
starting first with Greater London. We are much 
obliged to Mr. Shelley for having come here, for he has 
shown us that the Ministry are willing and anxious to 
try and make things easier for us, so that building may 
be made simpler and cheaper for all. 
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Mr. C. A. DAUBNEY [F.]: As Chairman of the 
Committee which has been referred to, I should like to 
add my word of thanks to Mr. Shelley for having come 
here and explained the view of the Ministry of 
Health with regard to the administration of bye-laws. 
Mr. Shelley has put his finger upon the main point of 
difficulty : I think I am quoting his words coriectly as 
*“ Where the surveyor is a good man it is clearly to the 
advantage of the architect; he gets a quick decision, and 
if there be a dispute, he can discuss it with the man who 
knows the technique of his subject.’’ Apparently that 
is the secret of the trouble that has been experienced 
with the bye-laws. I venture to think that if architects 
and builders and the general building law in the country 
are to be governed by bye-laws still, whatever they may 
be, it would be a magnificent thing if, associated 
with those bye-laws, there were a_ stipulation 
that every local surveyor who has to administer the 
bye-laws should be compelled to hold the Certificate, 
which this Institute certifying that he is 
qualified to carry out his job. I should like to add that 
the Committee of the Institute referred to was appointed 
in the early part of 1922 by the Council on the following 
resolutions agreed to by the Standing Science and 
Practice Committees. 

1. That ...as the present Building Bye-laws are in 
themselves opposed to progress in the science of 
building and are in many cases oppressively 
administered by the officers of local authorities 
the Committee take the necessary steps . . . to 
consider the advisability of establishing a new 
Building Code which, while it will ensure safe 
construction, will at the same time confer free- 
dom from onerous and unnecessary restrictions 
imposed nearly half a century ago and which in 
a great number of instances,remain unaltered. 

2. That this matter should not be treated as one of 
dealing with the amendment of existing Bye- 
laws which would be a hopeless proceeding but 
as one of establishing anew a simple code with 
discretionary powers for the local authorities, 
and the right of appeal from their decisions. 

3. That as under existing Building Bye-laws there is 
no incentive for manufacturers and inventors to 
improve on existing methods and materials it is 
desirable to establish a new Building Code for 
the encouragement of science in building. 

This Committee had the co-operation of members of 
the Society of Architects and others. Later on it had 
the pleasure of a visit from Mr. Shelley, when it was 
very evident that the Ministry of Health would not be 
likely to support the line suggested by the Resolution. 
The Committee, therefore, considered it inexpedient to 
pursue the matter further. 

It is still, however, an open question whether it would 
not be well in the revival of the building industry for a 
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general code of Building Law to be operative. Th 

practice which has obtained in London at least since th« 
Fire of London should be an example of what direc‘ 
legislation can accomplish. In spite of its somewhat 
complicated character no one actively engaged in 
London work has real cause to find fault with it. 
General rules of administration are prescribed. Suffi- 
cient elasticity is given so that any new methods of con- 
struction can be considered. To provide for differences 
of opinion on technical matters there is the Tribunal 0; 
Appeal which is easy of access and speedy in its 
decisions. The inspection of work in progress is carriec 
out by men who are compelled to possess certificates ot 
qualification for their work. The practical result is seen 
in the fact that for instance in 1921 while over 60,00 

different works were carried out and dealt with in 
London only a negligible number of these involved 
serious difference of opinion, and none, I believe, 
demanded a reference to the Tribunal of Appeal. I 
seems strange that the experience of London should noi 
be shared by other large cities, and possibly by the 
country also, 

The PRESIDENT : Before I put this vote of thanks, 
I should like to say one word to Mr. Shelley. The time 
is limited, and not all the members here who would 
have wished to speak have been able to do so. It is 
possible, the:efore, we have not exhibited to him the 
full depth of the effect of his lecture upon us this even- 
ing. We have looked forward to it with a great deal of 
pleasure, and I can assure him it has done a great deal 
to clear up our future deliberations on this subject, in 
which we want to be as useful to the community and to 
architects at large as we can be. He has given us, by 
coming here to-night, one more interesting proof that 
the Palaces of Whitehall are not all ogres’ castles ; that 
the inhabitants of those castles now and then come in a 
friendly way and talk problems over with us in the most 
human manner ; and I can give his lecture a very high 
place among those instances of humanity. 

Mr. SHELLEY (in reply) : The best way in which 
I can mark my deep appreciation of the kindness with 
which I have been received to-night, from Mr. Hart’s 
all too flattering words about the share which I had the 
privilege to take in the work of his Committee down to 
your concluding remarks, Sir, is by being brief in ac- 
knowledging the vote of thanks. At the same time, | 
should not wish to miss the chance of saying anything 
I can which is likely to be of use to anybody, and I have 
made a few notes, which, with your permission, | will 
run through quickly. 

If I may take the speakers in the reverse order, I will 
deal with Mr. Daubney’s remarks first. We should all 
like to see a state of things in which all building sur- 
veyors of Local Authorities held proper professional 
qualifications ; I do not think there can be any doubt 
about that. The chief obstacle I see is one of cost. At 
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the present time the House of Commons will shake us 
“as a terrier shakes a rat,’’ as Major Barnes so aptly 
said, if we propose anything, or support anything, 
which savours of increased cost to the taxpayer or the 
ratepayer. And the point is that if you are to give a man 
a living wage at all, in some districts, he must do all 
kinds of work, and sometimes, as Mr. Collard said, an 
ex-road foreman, or someone of that kind, occupies the 
post. It is deplorable, but you can only look to the lapse 
of time and the influence of public opinion, which, after 
all, is the main feature in raising the status of any pro- 
fession. And in a matter of this kind obviously it is for 
the architectural profession to work like leaven on the 
mind of the public. 

With regard to Mr. Cubitt’s suggestion about uni- 
form bye-laws throughout adjoining areas, which might 
combine to secure some of the advantages of centralisa- 
tion, it was not put quite in that form by any of the wit- 
nesses before the Departmental Committee ; but I was 
interested to hear the suggestion, because it is one on 
which we are working now. One of the standing in- 
structions to the staff of my Department in the Ministry 
is that in dealing with Local Authorities’ proposals they 
should remember the advantages of getting uniform 
bye-laws in adjoining areas, and to that end may give 
Way on certain points where they think the Local Autho- 
rities are on the fringe of proposing more than seems 
desirable, just for the sake of securing uniformity 
throughout a larger area. I have had two cases through 
my hands in the last fortnight in which that has been 
suggested. One was a group of industrial and semi- 
industrial areas in Cheshire where we should have liked 
to get differentiation according to the character of the 
districts, but shall agree to uniform bye-laws through- 
out, because we think the most progressive district will 
pull the others after it. ‘The other is where the Secre- 
tary of the Nottinghamshire District Surveyors’ Asso- 
ciation has asked for certain information, and we have 
offered to consider something in the nature of reason- 
ably uniform bye-laws throughout the country, even if 
it means some sacrifice of what otherwise we think de- 
sirable. How far the process can go is a matter of 
degree. 

With regard to Mr. Alban Scott’s interesting points, 
he will find that the first three of them were covered by 
the recommendations of the Departmental Committee 
on Building Bye-laws. The fourth was considered at 
great length, but rejected, for reasons given to the Com- 
mittee. If I remember aright, the reference is to para- 
graph 58. Mr. Davidge spoke of exemptions, and the 
danger of them. There again we have a recommenda- 
tion of the Departmental Committee that the Govern- 
ment itself should waive the Government exemptions 
for certain buildings. I do not know that any official can 
be in a position to say what would be the views of the 
Government on that. I can conceive there might be 


certain difficulties, but the recommendation stands in 
black and white. Some exemptions you must have, I 
think. ‘The only practicable way of dealing with a 
number of small buildings, summer-houses, etc., is not 
to deal with them at all. There are other exemptions, 
even in the London Building Act, for buildings of con- 
siderable size, not in favour of the Government or of 
particular bodies, but simply because of the isolation of 
the building, or its special character. This is quite 
reasonable. You apply the principle which I mentioned 
when I said that you do not want the same degree of 
regulation in an open site as in a closely built site. 

The suggestion for exemption, or partial exemption, 
made by Major Barnes in favour of plans submitted by 
properly qualified architects is one which naturally 
appeals to me, as a member of the closest trade union 
in the country, which has obtained the right of exclu- 
sive audience in all the Superior Courts. But Major 
Barnes knows that that is frequently attacked at the 
present day, and I am not sure how the public would 
take it if a similar privilege were proposed for another 
profession. I do not think that is a matter which the 
Ministry of Health could very well take up. Perhaps 
some one in the House of Commons would like to fly 
a kite to test what view would be taken there. 

The railway companies’ exemption, referred to by 
Mr. Davidge, is statutory, and at present is confined to 
works in connection with the actual railways, at any 
rate outside London, and also in London if my memory 
serves me. The point I was trying to make was a dif- 
ferent one—namely, that where you get a railway com- 
pany, as at Crewe or at Swindon, building acres of 
machine shops, I doubt if any great advantage would 
accrue to the public from doing over again through the 
Local Authority’s Surveyor the calculations necessary 
for effective supervision. The railway companies have 
their own constructional engineers. It is quite true, as 
Mr. Davidge says, that the laws of gravity are universal, 
and something will happen if they are ignored, but my 
suggestion was that the surveyors of many districts are 
no better able to attend to the laws of gravity than are 
the engineers and others employed by first-class con- 
cerns. 

As those who have been good enough to read this 
paper in advance will know, I left out much of it in the 
reading, in deference to your feelings as to time and to 
the plea of a candid friend that I would not make this 
paper as long as the Departmental Committee’s Report. 
As it has some bearing on what has been said, I will, 
however, read one portion of what I omitted : 

‘*‘ From the point of view of a practising architect it is 
a nuisance that modes of construction which are lawful 
in one place should be forbidden in another. I have 
tried to suggest to you whether freedom from this 
nuisance might not be purchased at the cost of greater 
troubles still if some of the remedies which I have 
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heard suggested were adopted. Some divergence is the 
price we pay for local government, and the question 
how far these divergences should go is one of degree. 
The Bye-laws Committee referred to undue complais- 
ance in the past on the part of the Local Government 
Board in assenting to differential requirements in the 
law of building. On the other hand, the complaint is 
constant that too little scope is allowed for local differ- 
ences. Substantially I think there is more ground for 
the first complaint than for the second. Architects and 
others who have interests in more than one local 
government atea do find that the Board in the past 
deferred freely to the views of local authorities, and 
assented to variations from the normal type of bye-law 
which were not related to real differences of soil or 
climate or other factors in the locality concerned. I am 
supported in this by the evidence before the Depart- 
mental Committee of local authorities themselves. 

“The Committee contemplated that the results would 
be cured by the steady process of the bringing up to 
date of bye-laws which they advocated, so that in course 
of time there would grow up ‘ a national code of bye- 
laws,’ to use the words of the Leeds City Engineer.” 

That “ steady process ” was what I had in mind in re- 
gard to increased power for the Central Department to 
which the Departmental Committee referred ; I was 
not speaking of power to issue an Order having control- 
ling force in regard to the lawof building. As I said in 
another piece I left out, I do not rule that out as a means 
-of dealing with the matter, but too much should not be 
hoped from it. It might be made to deal with rock- 
bottom requirements, but you have to get agreement 
as to what rock-bottom is, and I have not seen any 
agreement to put as rock-bottom anything more than 
we have in our rural model, which deals with sanitation 
only. 

Major Barnes spoke of codification of the laws gov- 
erning building in this country—that is, I take it, of the 
statute law. I think codification is a dream which every- 
body in the Local Government Board has dreamed for 
fifty years, and the time may come when that dream 
will be true, but the fundamental difficulty is in getting 
a measure of that kind through Parliament. If you have 
enough of the driving force of public opinion behind it, 
you can get it done ; but if you have not, the Whips will 
say, ‘‘ Let us do something which interests the House 
more.” Even without Major Barnes’s codification, we 
might, no doubt, get a certain number of minor and 
particular amendments, such as improvement in the 
law of building lines. Everybody agrees that the pre- 
sent position in regard to building lines is ludicrous ; 
and if the major dream does not come true, I hope to 
see the minor dream come true which would put build- 
ing lines into a more rational position. Speaking of this 
brings me to the distinction, which Mr. Hooper indi- 
cated, between building lines and lines for the width of 
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streets. In our model bye-laws since 1912 we have 
drawn a clear distinction there ; we have laid down a 
standard width of street, and said that, provided houses 
are set back to a certain extent, that standard may be rv- 
duced. It is not an ideal method, because there are d f- 
ficulties about making it binding, and you cannot dca 
directly with the building line ; but we have done it « 
the best of our ability, and that is in force in a number 
of districts. Later in the same series, bye-laws will 
found upon another matter to which Mr. Hooper 
think it was) referred—that is, space about buildings « 
secure air ; but, as the law stands, there is no power t 
make the bye-laws he desired requiring lighting tor 
buildings. ‘The Committee recommended that the law 
should be amended in that respect, and that, also, is : 
minor dream which I| hope will come true. 

Two more points were raised, by Mr. Searles-Wood 
and Mr. Cubitt. The question of party walls is a matier 
of the general law of property rather than of that side of 
law with which the Ministry are concerned ; it is 
not a matter of local government. In the London 
Building Act it is dealt with, because that was codifying 
a large number of previous provisions which went back 
to the time of Richard 1 ; but, generally, it is a matter 
for this Institute, in consultation with the Law Society 
and people of that kind, to urge on the Attorney- 
General as a general amendment of the Law of Pro- 
perty, rather than a matter to be dealt with by the 
Ministry of Health. Mr. Searles-Wood reminded the 
meeting, correctly, that when the Local Government 
Board were asked to interpret bye-laws, they said: 
“We have not the power to give authoritative deci- 
sions ; that can only be done by the Courts.” ‘That is 
still the law, and still the practice. If we were to give an 
architect who writes to us an opinion (and the same 
applies if a Local Authority writes to us)—if we gave an 
opinion ex parte, the case might still be taken into 
Court and it might be that we were wrong. To give an 
ex parte interpretation to either side would be improper. 
Our opinion might be embarrassing to the Court which 
had to decide the case ; our giving it might be unfair to 
the other party, and even to the party who sought it. 
There might be a legitimate grievance, especially if the 
interpretation landed one of the parties in heavy ex- 
pense. But what I said in my paper was this (and it has 
been said on proper occasions for many years past) : 
“If you, the Local Authority, and you, the architect 
(or you, the private builder), can agree what is the 
point at issue between you, and wish to put it to us, 
then, although our decision has not the binding force 
of a decision in a Court of Law, still, knowing that you, 
as honourable men, will abide by our decision, as you 
have undertaken, we will tell you what the position is, 
for the assistance of both of you.” Mr. President, I 
thank you for the very kind reception you have given 
me. 


— oO 
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Correspondence 
THE CODE OF PROFESSIONAL CONDUCT. 


11 Stone Buildings, 
Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2, 
20 December 1922. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A.— 

Dear Sir,—It was announced in the issue of our 
JouRrNAL of November 11 that the record of “‘ The Code 
of Professional Conduct and Practice ” printed of late 
years in the KALENDAR had been rescinded by the 
Council. No reasons were given for this act and, as 
the circumstance has been referred to in the public 
Press and has raised comment among our members, it 
was to be expected that some explanation would be 
offered by the Council or that someone would call 
attention to the omission. 


In the two issues of the JOURNAL that have appeared 
since the announcement was made I, however, find no 
reference to the matter. It would be no less than a 
calamity if a fully detailed explanation of the reasons 
moving the Council were not published, for the 
implication is otherwise unavoidable that the Council, 
on behalf of its members, disapproves of and dissociates 
itself from the principles set forth in the late record. 
This can, certainly, not be the case, and I am sure that 
I am expressing the positive desires of a large number 
of our members and offending the susceptibilities of 
none, in asking that the explanation should be made 
public.—Yours, faithfully, 


H. B. Creswe tu [F.]. 


SIR EDWIN COOPER [F’]. 

At the General Meeting of the Institute on Monday 
night, on the motion of the President, a cordial vote of 
congratulation was passed to Sir Edwin Cooper on the 
Knighthood which has recently been conferred on him. 

Sir Edwin Cooper served his articles in Scarborough. 
For further experience he was for a short time with 
Demaine and Brierley, of York, and afterwards with 
Goldie, Childand Goldie,of London. Returningto Scar- 
borough he joined in partnership the late John Hall 

one of his former chiefs—and his fellow-pupil, the 
ate Herbert Davis, as Hall, Cooper and Davis. ‘Their 
first public success was the Scarborough Technical 
School, won in open competition with E. R. Robson as 
Vork soon after developed in the South, and 
Sir Edwin took up his quarters in London. In 1903 he 
collaborated with S. B. Russell, and several important 
public works were successfully carried out, the chief 
being Hull Guild Hall and Law Courts, Burslem Town 
Hall, Newcastle Royal Grammar School, and other 
schools and libraries. 


1 
i 


assessor, 


Sir Edwin commenced practice alone in 1910, carry- 
ing out much private work, and winning in open com- 
petition Marylebone Town Hall in 1911, and the great 
building for the Port of London Authority in the fol- 
lowing year. Several important undertakings are now 
in hand: The College of Nursing at the rear of No. 2 
Cavendish Square, recently remodelled by him to house 
the Cowdray Club ; the School of Bio-Chemistry for 
the University of Cambridge ; the Banque Belge in 
Bishopsgate, E.C. ; business premises in St. Mary Axe 
for Spiller’s Milling and Associated Industries, Ltd. ; 
and the Star and Garter Home at Richmond for the 
British Red Cross, which was designed by Sir Edwin, 
and for which he acts in an honorary capacity. When 
finished it will complete Sir Edwin’s services given 
to the country during the years of the war. 





EXHIBITION OF ARCHITECTURE, TOWN 
PLANNING, AND COMPLEMENTARY ARTS. 


The Council of the Institute have approved in prin- 
ciple and referred to the Art Standing Committee for 
constructive consideration a proposal for the holding of 
an exhibition of architecture, town planning, and the 
following complementary arts :— 

1. Mural decorative painting. 

2. Sculpture and ornamental carving and casting. 


a 


3 Furniture and woodwork ; 


Tapestries, weaving, and decorative hangings ; 


a) 

b) : 
. > ary < ‘er: ice. 

c) Pottery and ceramics ; 

1) 


Metal work ; 
e) Household utensils and appliances. 


( 

( 

( 

(¢ 

( 

BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
New DIReEcTor. 

Mr. George Drysdale, of Messrs. Stokes, Drysdale 
and Aylwin, has been appointed Director ot Archi- 
tecture at the Central School of Arts and Crafts, 
Birmingham. This will entail Mr. Drysdaie’s being in 
Birmingham on two days each week. 


MR. ALFRED COX [F.]. 


Mr. Alfred Cox, Fellow, of the firm of Messrs. 
Williams and Cox, of 34 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, writes to say that some confusion has arisen 
through the announcement in the JOURNAL of g De 
cember, page 92, that Mr. Alfred Arthur Cox had 
ceased to be a Fellow of the Institute. The similarity 
of the two names has made such a mistake possible, 
but it is hoped that, having been pointed out, it may 
not occur again. 


REINSTATED MEMBER. 


Mr. Harold Burleigh has been reinstated as an Associate. 
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SPECIAL 


GENERAL 


MEETING 


REGISTRATION. 


A Special General Meeting wili be held on 


of considering the following Draft 


Monday, 
3ill for the Registration of Architects, which has bzen prepared 


29 January 1923, at 5 p.m., for the purpose 


by the Registration Committee and approved by the Council. 


ARCHITECTS (REGISTRATION). 
ARRANGEMENT OF SECTIONS. 


SECTION 
Preamble. 
Short title I 
Interpretation : 2 
Unregistered persons not to practise 2a 
Constitution of the Board 3 
Council may hold examinations 3a 
Appointment of Registrar and officers 4 
Council to keep register C 
Persons entitled to registration 6 
Registration | 
As to the Tribunal : 8 
Removal of names from register 9 
Amendment, etc., of entries in register IO 
Register to be published i e ae 


SECTION 

Seeking registration by false representation s= 2 
Prohibiting partnership between registered and 

unregistered persons... e - io SS 
Use of name “ Architect,”’ etc. 14 
Certain certificates not to be given by unregistered 

pe rsons ee oe I5 
Unregistered persons not to recover - charges ~» £6 
Fees under Act not to exceed expenses of execution 

thereof... 3 oe « 2 
Further powers as to bye- laws as ars oa & 
Service of notices by post .. ore be s- %0 
Surveyors and Civil E ngineers : an ~~ 2 
Act not to apply to Naval Architects << ON 
Act to apply to England, Wales and Scotland << @ 


A BILL 


TO PROVIDE 


FOR THE 
AND TO REGULATE THE QUALIFICATIONS OF 


REGISTRATION OF 
ARCHITECTS 


WHEREAS it is expedient that persons requiring professional aid in Architecture should be enabled to 
distinguish qualified from unqualified practitioners ; and whereas Architecture 1s of public importance, 
and it is in the public interest to prevent untrained and incompetent persons, styling themselves Archi- 


tects, from imposing upon the community to its material loss and detriment, 


BE THEREFORE ENACTED and be it Enacted by the King’s Most Excellent Majesty by and with the 
advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal and Commons in this present Parliament 
assembled and by the authority of the same as follows (that is to say) : 


Short Title. 
This Act may be cited as the Architects (Registra- 
tion) Act, 1923 
Interpretation. 


2. In this Act unless the context otherwise requires the 
following expressions shall have the meanings assigned to 
them (that is to say) :— 


‘ The Institute ’? means the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. 

‘The Council ”’ means the Council of the Institute or 
any Committee of the Council appointed by the 
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Council for the purpose of exercising the powers of 
the Council under this Act. 

The Board ” means the list of persons referred to in 
Clause 3. 

The Tribunal ” means the Tribunal to be constituted 
as provided by this Act. 

The Royal Charter’? means the Royal Charter or 
Letters Patent of His late Majesty King William 
he Fourth, and of Her late Majesty Queen Victoria 
by which the Institute was incorporated and the 
supplemental Charter of His late Majesty King 
Edward the Seventh of 19099. 

The Allied Societies ’’ mean those Societies allied to 
the Institute in accordance with the Bye-Laws. 
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Unregistered Persons not to Practise. 
g 


a. Except as stated in Section 5 (1), no person shall 
practise * as an Architect in Great Britain under the style 
of * Architect” or under any style containing the words 

\rchitect,”’ “‘ Architecture,”’ or ‘“‘ Architectural ”’ unless 
hc is a Registered Architect under the provisions of this 
4.¢. Companies shall not be permitted to practise unless 
all their members are registered Architects. 


Constitution of the Board. 

_ The Board which shall be appointed immediately after 
the passing of this Act shall consist of the following (that 
is to Say) :— 

\ person nominated by the Privy Council. 

Board of Trade. 

sa x ie Board of Education. 

Ihe President and fourteen members of the Council 
nominated from time to time by the Council of the 
Institute. 

‘I'he President and two members of the Council of the 
Society of Architects being Architects nominated by 
the President of that Council. 

The President or a member of the Council of the Incor- 
poration of Architects in Scotland being an Architect 
nominated by the President of that Council. 

Eight persons being Architects nominated by a Con- 
ference of Presidents of the Allied Societies of the 
Institute. 

A person being an Architect nominated by the President 
of the Architectural Association of London. 

A person being an Architect nominated by the President 
of the Royal Academy. 

‘en members of the Board of Architectural Education 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, nomi- 
nated by the Board of Architectural Education. 
person nominated in rotation by the Governing Body 
of each University in the United Kingdom possessing 
a Recognised School of Architecture, the order of 
rotation being based upon the date of the foundation 
of such School and subsequently by such machinery 
as the Board shall set up. The total number not to 
exceed five. 

‘The appointments to be made annually, members to be 
eligible for re-election. 

Where the word Architect occurs in this Clause it shall 
mean a practising Architect. 


” ” ” 


oo 


Council may hold Examinations. 

2a. After considering the advice of the Board mentioned 
in Section 3 of this Act and also subject to the provisions 
of this Act the Council shall from time to time fix the 
qualifications for and hold examinations for the purpose of 
enabling persons to qualify for registration under this Act 
and the Council may subject as aforesaid fix and take such 
fees as the Council shall consider to be reasonable for 
candidates for any such examination and such annual 
registration fees as the Council shall consider to be reason- 


* Parliamentary draftsmen to be asked whether the word 
“ practise ” is sufficiently comprehensive. 
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able and the Council may provide that such degrees or 
diplomas of Corporations or bodies (other than the Insti- 
tute) as the Council may by regulations determine shall 
subject to such regulations be wholly or in part a qualifica- 
tion for registration under this Act. 


Appointment of Registrar and Officers. 

4. The Council shall at a meeting to be held within 
three months after the passing of this Act appoint a Regis- 
trar and the Council shall also from time to time appoint 
such clerks and servants as shall be necessary for the pur- 
pose of this Act and may assign to such Registrar and 
clerks and servants such duties as the Council shall con- 
sider desirable for the purposes of this Act (including 
duties in relation to the Tribunal) and every person so 
appointed shall be removable at the pleasure of the Council 
and shall be paid by and receive from the Council such 
salary emoluments and benefits as the Council shall think 
fit. 

Council to keep Register. 


5. It shall be the duty of the Council to keep a register 
to be called ‘‘ The Register of Architects ” and to cause to 
be entered therein the name and address together with 
such other professional qualifications or particulars as the 
Council may require of every person whom this Act shall 
declare is to be registered therein or who shall be entitled 
to be registered therein under the provisions of this Act 
and to cause to be erased therefrom the names of all regis- 
tered persons who shall have died or any names which the 
Council may in accordance with the provisions of this Act 
decide should be erased therefrom and from time to time 
to cause any necessary alterations to be made therein of the 
addresses or qualifications of the persons registered therein 
under this Act. Application for registration shall be re- 
newed annually to enable the register to be correctly kept. 


Persons Entitled to Registration. 


(1) The following persons being British subjects shall 
subject to the approval of the Tribunal or, when it ceases 
to exist ,of the Council be entitled to be registered in the 
register (that is to say) :— 

(A) All persons who are in “‘ bona fide” practice as 
Architects at the time of the passing of this Act, or 
who have been in “ bona fide ”’ practice at any time 
within five years previous to the passing of this Act. 

(B) All persons who have been “ bona fide ”’ architec- 
tural assistants for a period of five years previous to 
the passing of this Act. 

(C) Every person who shall within three years from the 
passing of this Act apply to the Council to be regis- 
tered and who shall satisfy the Tribunal that for the 
period of five years next before the passing thereof and 
thence up to the time of his applying to be registered 
he has (except during such time (if any) as he may 
have been serving in the Forces of the Crown or en- 
gaged on national service) either been continuously 
(providing he satisfies the Tribunal) :— 

(i) In part in practice on his own account as an 
Architect and in other part in a responsible position 
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as a “bona fide” architectural assistant to an 
architect ; or 
(ii) In a responsible position as a “ bona fide” 
architect’s assistant to an architect. 

(D) Subject to the intentions of this Act every person 
being a British subject who may hereafter be de- 
clared by the Tribunal, or, when it ceases to exist, by 
the Council to be entitled to be registered in the 
register. 

(2) Subject to the provisions of this Act the Council shall 
forthwith cause to be entered in the register the name regu- 
lar business address and qualifications or principal quali- 
fication or qualifications of every person who is a corporate 
Member or Licentiate or who shall hereafter become a 
corporate Member of the Institute or who is entitled to be 
registered therein under the provisions of this Act or who 
shall be hereafter declared by the Council to be entitled to 
be registered in the register. 


Registration. 


6. (1) Any person (other than a corporate Member or 
Licentiate of the Institute) who is entitled to be and who 
seeks to be registered under this Act shall give to the 
Council all such information as to his name regular busi- 
ness address, character and qualifications which the Council 
may require for entry in the register, and shall before he is 
registered (unless he be a person having paid fees on ad- 
mission as a corporate Member of the Institute) pay to the 
Council such annual or other fee as the Council may from 
time to time determine to be reasonable. 

(2) Any person being in the register shall notify the 
Council of any change in the regular business address of 
such person as appearing in the register. 


As to the Tribunal. 


7. (1) For the purpose of dealing with applications for 
registration under this Act by any of the persons specified 
in Section 5 of this Act there shall be a Tribunal which 
shall have power to reject any application consisting of the 
following (that is to say) :— 

A person nominated by the Privy Council 

A person nominated by the Board of Trade. 

A person nominated by the Board of Education. 

The President and ten Members of the Council nomi- 
nated from time to time by the Council of the Insti- 
tute. 

Four members of the Board of Archit 
of the Institute nominated by the Council of the Insti- 
tute, 

The President and two Members of the Council of the 
Society of Architects nominated by the President of 
that Society, the persons to be Architects. 

The President or aMember of the Council of the Incor- 
poration of Architects in Scotland nominated by the 
President of that Corporation, the person to be an 
Architect. 

Four persons being Architects nominated by a confer- 
ence of Presidents of the Allied Societies. 

Where the word Architect occurs in the above Clause 

it shall mean a practising Architect. 


ctural Education 
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(2) For the purpose only of hearing any application fir 
registration by amember of a society of association of arc! 
tects existing at the passing of this Act and not being a 
Institution herein before in this section mentioned the Pre-- 
sident of or a person nominated by the President of su: 
society or association being an architect shall be an add. - 
tional and temporary member of the Tribunal. 

(3) The Council shall within two months after the pass- 
ing of this Act request the Privy Council, the Board 
Trade, the Board of Education, the Presidents of tl 
Society of Architects, the Incorporation of Architects 
Scotland and a Conference of Presidents of the Allie; 
Societies to appoint the members of the Tribunal who: 
they are entitled to appoint under this Act and the Counc: 
shall from time to time as occasion may require cause tl 
President of any other society or association of architects 
who may be entitled to act as or to appoint a member of 
the Tribunal for the consideration of any particular 
application to be requested to so act or to appoint and 
the Council shall take any other steps which they ma 
consider desirable to secure the formation of the Tribunal 
as soon as may be after the passing of this Act. 

(4) It shall be the duty of the Council to summon th: 
members of the Tribunal as occasion may require and 
to refer to them all applications for registration under 
paragraphs (B) and (C) of Sub-section (1) of the Section 5 
of this Act. 

The Council shall cause any entries to be made in the 
register which may be necessary to give effect to any deci- 
sions of the Tribunal or any such application. 

(5) The Tribunal shall charge such fees as may be 
necessary to cover the expense of its work [see Section 17]. 

(6) Any member of the Tribunal may be removed there- 
from by the body or person appointing such member 
thereon and any such body or person may appoint another 
member of the Tribunal in the place of any member ap- 
pointed by them or him who may die, resign or cease from 
any other cause to be a member of the Tribunal. 

(7) Eight members of the Tribunal shall constitute a 
quorum and may act notwithstanding any neglect or 
failure to appoint any other member or members of or 
any vacancy on the Tribunal and the decision of the Tri- 
bunal on any application referred to them under this Act 
shall be final and conclusive and that notwithstanding any 
informality or defect in the appointment of any of the 
members of the Tribunal. 

(8) The Tribunal may regulate their own procedure 
and proper records shall be kept of the proceedings of the 
Tribunal. 

(8a) Four years after the passing of this Act the Tri- 
bunal shall be wound up and its powers cease. 


Removal of Names from Register. 

8. The Council shall not permit the name of any person 
who has been convicted of felony to be entered in the 
register and shall cause to be struck off the register the 
name of any registered person who shall be convicted of 
felony * and the Council may refuse to allow the registra- 

*'The Parliamentary draftsman to advise on the inclusion 
of ‘‘ misdemeanour.”’ 
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tion of any person or may cause to be struck off the 
register the name of any registered person who shall after 
due enquiry be judged by the Council to have been guilty 
of grave professional misconduct. The Council may also 
cause to be removed from the register the name of any 
person who has been declared by a competent Court to be 
a lunatic. 

9. The Council shall have power to suspend any person 
from the register for any stated time or to reinstate any 
person who has been removed from the register. 


Amendment, etc., of Entries in Register. 

10. If it shall be proved to the satisfaction of the Council 
that any entry in the register has been incorrectly or 
fraudulently made the Council may cause the same to be 
amended or erased from the register. 


Register to be Published. 

11. The Council shall in every year cause to be printed, 
published for sale and sold under the direction of the 
Council a correct copy of the register setting forth the 
names of the persons registered therein in alphabetical 
order according to the surnames with their respective 
regular business addresses and any copy of such register 
certified by order of the Council by the Registrar or by 
some other officer of the Council duly authorised in that 
behalf to be a correct copy shall be prima facie evidence 
that any person named therein is registered according to 
the provisions of this Act and the absence of the name of 
any person from such copy shall be evidence until the 
contrary be made to appear that such person is not regis- 
tered under this Act. 


Seeking Registration by False Representation. 

12. If any person shall wilfully procure or attempt to 
procure himself to be registered under this Act by making 
or producing or causing to be made or produced any false 
or fraudulent representation or declaration either verbally 
or in writing the person so offending and every person 
aiding or assisting him therein shall be liable on summary 
conviction thereof to a penalty not exceeding fifty pounds, 
and to be liable to be struck off the register. 


Prohibiting Partnership between Registered and 
Unregistered Persons. 

13. After the expiration of one year from the passing of 
this Act no person who is registered thereunder shall prac- 
tise as an Architect under the style of an Architect or under 
any style containing the words “‘ Architect,” “‘ Architec- 
ture,” or “‘ Architectural ” in partnership or association 
with or as an employé of any person who is not so regis- 
tered, but this clause shall not apply to any registered 
architect who is or may be in partnership with any person 
or persons following the profession of Surveyor or Engi- 
neer who is a member of The Surveyors’ Institution, the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, and is not engaged in Trade 
and who is approved by the Board. 


Use of Name “‘ Architect ’’ or “ Architectural.” 
14. From and after the expiration of three years from 
the passing of this Act any unregistered person or persons, 
associations, or companies, who shall wilfully practise as an 


Architect under the style of “ Architect ” or under any 
style containing the words “ Architect,’ ‘‘ Architecture,” 
or “ Architectural ”’ shall be liable on summary conviction 
for each offence to a penalty not exceeding fifty pounds 
for a first offence and one hundred pounds for any subse- 
quent offence. 


Certain Certificates not to be Given by Unregistered Persons. 
15. After the expiration of three years from the passing 
of this Act no certificate required to be given by an Archi- 
tect in his professional capacity shall be valid unless the 
person giving the same is registered under this Act. 


Unregistered Persons not to Recover Charges. 

16. After the expiration of three years from the passing 
of this Act no person shall be entitled to recover any charge 
in any Court of Law for any professional services rendered 
as an architect unless he is registered under this Act. 


Fees Under Act not to Exceed Expenses of Execution 
Thereof. 

17. The fees or charges charged and taken in respect of 
examinations held under this Act and in respect of entries 
on the register thereunder and the sale of copies of the 
register shall as far as possible be not more than are 
sufficient to meet the expenses of the Council in the execu- 
tion of this Act. 


Further Powers as to Bye-laws. 

18. The powers conferred upon the Institute by the 
Charters to make bye-laws and regulations shall be 
deemed to enable the Institute to make bye-laws and regu- 
lations for the better carrying out or for facilitating the 
purposes of this Act. 


Service of Notices by Post. 

19. Subject to the other provisions of this Act any notice 
or document required by or for the purposes of this Act 
shall be sent by post and in proving such sending it shall 
be sufficient to prove that the letter containing the notice 
or document was prepaid and properly addressed and put 
in the post and when sent to a person registered under this 
Act shall be deemed to be properly addressed if addressed 
to him according to his address in the register. 


Surveyors and Civil Engineers. 

20. Nothing in this Act shall be construed as prohibit- 
ing any person for the time being a professional member 
of the Surveyors’ Institution or the Institution of Civil 
Engineers from performing any function or exercising any 
power which if this Act had not been passed he might 
lawfully have performed or exercised as a Surveyor or an 
Engineer (as the case may be). 


Naval Architects. 
1. This Act shall not apply to Naval Architects. 


Nu 


Act to Apply to England, Wales and Scotland. 
22. This Act shall apply to England, Wales and Scot- 
land. 
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Obituary 
PHILIP HENRY TREE [fF]. 

By the quiet passing of Philip Tree the Institute 
has lost a member who lived for and loved his art, and 
who, in a practice all too small to do full justice to his 
capacities, left the impress of his artistic mind onall he 
did. 

His early training and experience were gained some 
sixty years ago in the offices of Mr. Thomas Elworthy, 
of St. Leonards-on-Sea, and it was in Sussex and the 
adjoining counties that his work mostly lay. One of 
his early successes was in the competition for laying out 
the Bournemouth Gardens, when he gained the first 
premium. Fate, however, always a close companion, 
decreed that he should not reap the reward of his 
merits, the work being carried out without his assist- 
ance. A few of his country houses were from time to 
time exhibited at the Royal Academy, among which 
were the Highlands Gardens, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 

He was for many years a member of the Sussex 
Archeological Society, and later of the London Society 
and one of his chief delights was to ramble with a 
friend through the countryside seeking little-known 
examples of old work. His interest in modern architec- 
ture was equally great, and he would wander far to see 
recently erected buildings. 

A slight chill contracted during a period of overwork 
brought a speedy and peaceful end on 5 December, 
and on the goth a few of his more intimate friends and 
colleagues gathered at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields to pay 
their tribute of love. ARTHUR CROw. 

Mr. H. Austen Hall also referred to Mr. Tree’s death in the 
last issue of the JOURNAL, p. 119. 


Competitions 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE COMPE- 
TITION, GENEVA. 

The President o: the Royal Institute of British 
Architects has nominated Mr. Edward P. Warren, 
F.S.A. [F.] as the British member of the Jury in 
connection with the above Competition. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS PAVILION. 
The President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects has nominated Mr. E. Guy Dawber, F.S.A., 
[/’.], as Assessor in the above Competition. 


THE ARCHITECT AND THE ENGINEER. 

A Paper on “ The Relations between the Architect and 
the Engineer ”’ will be read by Mr. W. J. H. Leverton 
at the Institution of Structural Engineers (296 Vauxhall 
Bridge Road), on Thursday, 25 January 1923, at 7.30. 
Members of the R.I.B.A. are invited to be present. 
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Legal 
CLAIM FOR FEES. 

In the King’s Bench Division on November 16 \ 
Justice Bailhache heard an action brought by Mr. Robx 
John Thomson, architect, of Hill Road, Wimbled 
against Gwynnes Engineering Co., Ltd., and Gwynnes 
Ltd., in which the plaintiff sought to recover 4665 in 
respect of fees for work done. 

Mr. Lewis Thomas, K.C., and Mr. K. Preedy appeared 
for the plaintiff. Mr. A. Baker represented the first 
defendants and Mr.Croom Johnson the second defendan 

Mr. Thomas said the plaintiff was a well-known archi- 
tect and F.R.I.B.A., and had had considerable experien 
in industrial construction. On 11 February, 1920, 
Gwynnes, Ltd., approached him and an interview took 
place, when instructions were given to him to do certain 
work upon a site they had acquired at Hammersmith for a 
motor-car factory. The plaintiff did certain work and had 
no notification of any change in the company. October 
came and the defendants said they were not going on with 
the work. ‘The plaintiff sent in a modified list of his fees 
and the defendants sent a cheque for 100 guineas in full 
discharge of his services. Plaintiff accepted it on account, 
but his claim was altogether for £770 and he now sought to 
recover the balance of £665. This, Counsel understood, 
was scarcely a quarter of what the plaintiff would have 
been entitled to under the scale of the Institute. 

His Lordship : Why will not the defendants pay ? 

Mr. Thomas : One defendant tries to push it on to the 
other. ‘The second company, he thought, had sold its 
assets to the first. 

Mr. Croom Johnson said the issue would be whether at 
an interview on 3 March his clients gave instructions that 
the plaintiff should then and there prepare plans for the 
complete scheme or whether they gave instructions that he 
should prepare plans for a £30,000 scheme. ‘The question 
was how much Gwynnes, Ltd., had to pay, having regard 
to the instructions given and whether the charges were 
reasonable. 

Mr. Thomson, giving evidence, said he had an interview 
on 17 February with Mr. Cannell, the defendants’ general 
manager, when the latter told him what was proposed and 
witness visited the site at Hammersmith. On 3 March he 
called on Mr. Cannell, who told him they would not be 
able to spend so large a sum at once as the amount they had 
proposed and they would have to do it in sections, and he 
mentioned that £30,000 would be the utmost they could 
spend at the time. After the discussion witness was told 
to prepare the whole scheme, a portion of which could be 
carried out at a small cost and the rest as they were in a 
position todoit. He prepared a scheme for the whole site 
and submitted plans to Mr. Cannell. The latter gave a 
general approval and left the matter for witness to proceed 
with. He also got out drainage plans and saw the borough 
surveyor upon them. Afterwards Mr. Cannell said it was 
decided to go on with a single-storey building and at his 
instructions witness got out drawings, specifications and 
quantities for the building. He also entered into the 
necessary arrangements with the adjoining building owners 
and submitted the plans to the London County Council 























and obtained their consent. Later, the defendants in- 
formed him they had decided not to go on at all. 

\lr. Thomas : Are your charges scale charges or not ?— 
Below. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Croom Johnson, witness said he 
did not think the cost was mentioned at the interview on 
17 february. He did not remember Mr. Cannell saying 
they had made a rough estimate of the cubical content of 
the buildings they proposed to put up and the cost was to 
be roughly £30,000. 

Counsel: I suggest you went away to look at it in the 
light of a little sketch plan ?—Yes. 

At the interview on 3 March I suggest there was a 
discussion between you and Mr. Cannell as to what could 
be done for not exceeding £30,000 ?>—Yes. 

And that nothing was decided as to going forward with 
anv scheme either for £30,000 or for the other figure, 
£94,000 ?—Yes. ‘The factory was to occupy the whole 
site and I was to get out the complete scheme. 

Mr. Cannell gave you no instructions to prepare any 
drawings for anything more than a £30,000 building ?>—No. 

He also told you the maximum he proposed to spend 
then was £10,000 to £15,000 ?—I have no recollection of 
it. 

Your fees are worked out having regard to the scheme 
for which you prepared the plans ?>—Yes. 

Did you tell Mr. Cannell on 19 March, 1920, that the 
sketch design you produced then would involve the com- 
pany in an expenditure of £100,000 ?—No. Mr. Cannell 
had previously given me to understand that if the scheme 
was larger than they could afford they would go on with a 
section of it which would not cost more than £30,000. 

You know Gwynnes, Ltd., have admitted throughout 
that they gave you instructions to do what was necessary to 
place orders for the steelwork and that they are liable to 
you for that ?>—Yes. 

Did you ever prepare detailed working drawings of the 
£94,000 scheme ?>—No. 

Did you for the small building—the stores building ?— 
Yes. 

As far as the main building was concerned we never got 
out of the very early stages ?—Yes. I designed the 
building. 

That is a very early stage ?—It is the first stage. 

You know none of these buildings were ever put up and 
nothing further was done ?>—Yes. 

Did you know from October, 1920, onwards that the 
buildings were not going to be proceeded with ?—I] 
concluded it. 

The Judge asked Mr. Croom Johnson with whom he 
said the contract was made. Counsel replied that it was 
Gwynnes, Ltd.,the other company not having been formed. 

Plaintiff, further cross-examined, said he and his 
assistants were working on this scheme from 3 March until 
the plans were deposited with the L.C.C. at the end of 
May. 

Mr. Douglas Scott, architect and surveyor, of Bedford 
Row, London, member and secretary of the Practice 
Committee of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
said he had seen the plans, etc., prepared by the plaintiff 
and the latter would have been entitled to charge £2,015 
according to the scale. 





THE EXAMINATIONS 


Mr. William Cannell, giving evidence for the defence, 
said he was general manager of Gwynnes, Ltd. He always 
made it clear to Mr. Thomson that his company never 
intended to put up a building costing £96,000. What 
they had in their minds was a sketch plan showing what 
the cost would be. Then, when they found the cost of 
what was proposed would be £30,000 that was an end of it 
and all the defendants thought about afterwards was a 
small stores building. He never gave Mr. Thomson 
instructions to go to the L.C.C. except in the early stages 
for the purpose of getting information. 

The hearing was adjourned and resumed on Friday. 

His Lordship then conferred privately with Counsel on 
both sides, as a result of which Mr. Croom Johnson, for 
Gwynnes, Ltd., said his clients never had any desire to do 
anything that was not quite fair and equitable and in view 
of the opinion of his lordship had formed he (Counsel) 
would not wish to resist it. 

His Lordship said that wasa very satisfactory conclusion 
to a dispute between two perfectly honourable gentlemen 
and he thought there had undoubtedly been a misunder- 
standing upon one side or the other. He would give 
judgment for the plaintiff against Gwynnes, Ltd., for 
£750, less the £105 paid on account—{£645—with costs. 

This report is published at the request of the Practice 
Standing Committee for the information of Members of the 
Institute. 


Examinations 


FINAL EXAMINATIONS. 
ALTERNATIVE PROBLEMS IN DESIGN. 
Instructions to Candidates. 


1. The drawings, which should preferably be on uniform 
sheets of paper of not less than Imperial size, must be sent to 
the Secretary of the Board of Architectural Education, Royal 
Institute of British Architects, 9 Conduit Street, W., on or 
before the dates specified below. 

2. Each set of drawings must be signed by the author, AND 
HIS FULL NAME AND ADDRESS, and the name of the school, if any, 
in which the drawings have been prepared, must be attached 
thereto. 

3. All designs, whether done in a school or not, must be 
accompanied by a declaration from the Student that the design 
is his own work and that the drawings have been wholly ex- 
ecuted by him. In the preparation of the design the Student 
may profit by advice. 

4. Drawings for subjects (a) are to have the shadows pro- 
jected at an angle of 45° in line, monochrome, or colour. Draw- 
ings in subjects (6) are to be finished as working drawings. 
Lettering on all drawings must be of a clear, scholarly, and un- 
affected character. 

Subject LXVII. 

(a) A CovereD WAY BETWEEN Two GOVERNMENT BUILD- 
INGS. This covered way connects the first floors of two Govern- 
ment office buildings and spans a semi-private roadway which 
separates these buildings. 

Its face would be set back 15-20 feet from the line of the 
main facades of these buildings which are of the same architec- 
tural character. The covered way will provide a corridor with 
an internal width of 8 feet. 

The distance between buildings is 50 feet. A pavement for 
foot passengers must be left on each side of the roadway. 
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The height from pavement level to first floor level of the 
buildings is 18 feet. 

Drawings : }4-inch scale. Half-plan at corridor level. Half- 
plan at ground-floor level. Elevation and cross section. 

(b) Working drawings including 43-inch scale section and 
elevation of ANY PREVIOUSLY APPROVED DESIGN; 
the approved design to be submitted together with the new 
working drawings. 

Subject LXVIII. 

(a) Design for a SEASIDE House WITH GaRAGE. ‘The area of 
land to be covered by buildings not to exceed 1,500 feet super. 
The accommodation to be provided on two floors. 

Drawings : Two plans, four elevations and one section to 
k-inch scale. 

(b) Working drawings, including 4-inch scale section and 
elevation of ANY PREVIOUSLY APPROVED DESIGN; 
the approved design to be submitted together with the new 
working drawings. 


Subject LXIX. 

(a) DESIGN FOR A SCHOOL LispRARY. The Library is to be a 
double cube, measuring 55 feet by 27 feet 6 inches by 27 feet 
6 inches. It is connected to the other school buildings by a 
covered way or cloister. One entrance will be from the cloister, 
and another from the playing fields. ‘The arrangements of the 
book-cases are to be shown. A gallery, with convenient access 
thereto, is to run right round the room. 

Drawings : Two plans, two elevations, and two sections to 
}-inch scale. 

(6) Working drawings to $-inch scale of design Subject No. 
LXVII (a) (A CoverED WAY BETWEEN 'T'wo GOVERNMENT 
BuILDINGs), if this design ha been approved. The design to 
be submitted together with the new working drawings. 


Subject LXX. 
(ay) AN ARCHITECTURAL TREATMENT AT THE HEAD OF A 
- Lake. A arge piece of ornamental water forming a lake, such 
as the Serpentine in Hyde Park, is supplied with water from a 
source situated at one end of the lake. 

It is desired to treat a portion of the ground adjoining the 
lake’s edge in a decorative manner, to include some feature 
symbolising the supply of water to the lake. 

The area available is 100 feet by 200 feet, 200 feet being the 
frontage to the lake. 

Drawings : Plan at #-inch. Main architectural features at 
b-inch. Details at $-inch. 

(b) Working drawings of Design No. LXVIII (a) (SEasIDE 
House), provided that the design has been approved. 

The drawings submitted under (a) to be submitted together 
with a new ground-floor plan showing drains, one section and 
one elevation all to }-inch scale. 

Subject LX XI. 
(a) A CEMETERY CHAPEL to seat 60 people. 


Provide for ample porch, easy access for carriages, small 
vestries, and bell. 
Drawings : }-inch scale. Ground plan, east, west and 


south elevations, longitudinal and cross sections. 

(b) Working drawings of Design Subject No. LXIX (A 
ScHoot Lirprary). The design for the School Library may, 
after it has been approved, be re-submitted w.th the addition 
of one $-inch scale elevation and two }-inch sc les finished as 
working drawings. 

The section to show the book-case fittings. 


Subject LXXII. 

(a) TeA House IN A PuBLic Park, consisting of a tea-room 
with open loggia on three or four sides, kitchen, offices, and 
retiring rooms for bothsexes. The tea-room and loggia together 
accommodate 250 people at small tables. 
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The arrangement of the kitchen equipment is to be shown on 
the plan. Only light refreshments are to be served. Gas, wzter 
and electricity are laid on. Provisions should be made for ‘he 
washing and storage of crockery, glass, etc. 

Drawings : $-inch scale. Ground plan, roof plan, one ele va- 
tion, one section. 

(6) Working drawings for Design No. LXX (a) (AN Arcul- 
TECTURAL TREATMENT AT THE HEap OF A LAKE), provided ‘he 
design has been approved. The working drawings are to be to 
}-inchscale, and are to be submitted together with the approved 
design. 


Dates for Submission of Designs in 1923. 
Subj. LXVII. 28th Feb. Subj. LXVIII... 30th Apr. 


~~ cae . 30th June » tthe. .» SFSt Aug. 
» MAL. ... grstOct. 9 Beene. «2 Syne De 


THE SPECIAL WAR EXAMINATION. 
The Special War Examination (for students whos 
studies had been interrupted by the war) was held in 
London, Liverpool and Leeds, from 11 to 14. Decem- 
ber 1922. Of the 197 candidates admitted, 41 passed, 
and 156 failed to satisfy the examiners. 
The successful candidates are as follows :— 


o 


BARTON : FRANCIS JAMES, 3 Sunnyhill, Bruton, Somerset. 

BENNETT : FRANK EpGar, 32 Bedford Place, W.C.1. 

BLACK : KENNETH Eastty, 61 Hornsey Lane, Highgate, N.6. 

BLAIN : ROBERT, 144 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 

BRADFORD: STANLEY Victor, M.C., 43 Endymion Road, 
Brixton Hill, S.W.z2. 

BRIDGWATER : DrerRICK LAWLEY, 62 Lightwoods Hill, Warley 
Woods, Birmingham. 

Briccs : RicHARD Warp, “‘ Rothsay,”” Wilbraham Road, Alex- 
andra Park, Manchester. 

BUTTON : CHESTER, 137 Beccles Road, Lowestoft. 

CLARK: HENRY STANLEY, 27 Wolverton Road, Stanmore, 
Middlesex. 

C.ist : Hupert Artuur, M.C., The Architectural Association, 
Bedford Square, W.C.r. 

CroMBIE: ALAN, Easington Lodge. Hadleigh Road, Ipswich, 
Suffolk. 

GopwWIN : WILLIAM JEAN THEODORE, Golf Links Cottage, 
Pennsylvania, Exeter, Devon. 

HaliLe : WILFRED LETHABY, 7 Southfield Road, Cotham, Bristol. 

HIGGINSON : FRANK, c/o Imperial War Graves Commission, 
Longuenesse, St. Omer, Pas-de-Calais, France. 

HowarpD : GEORGE GERARD, 12 Rockdove Gardens, Tollcross, 
Glasgow. 

Hunt: SPENCER GREY WAKELEY, 20 Christchurch Avenue, 
Rrondesbury, N.W.6. 

Jones : IEUAN ROLAND, Arwell, Sylva Gardens South, Craig- 
y-don, Llandudno. 

KinG: WitiiamM, 8 Moss Road, Winnington, Northwich, 
Cheshire. 

LINDLEY : CeciL JAMES WILLIAM, “ Eridge,’”’ Gratwicke Road, 
Worthing, Sussex. 

McKay : JOHN SipBaLp, 72 George Street, Perth, Scotland. 

MARSHALL : FRANCIS WILLIAM, 188 Reddings Lane, Hall Green, 
nr. Birmingham. 

Mee : CLIFFORD EpMuND, 19 Lambourne Road, Seven Kings, 
Essex. 

Morton : Huserrt Conrap, c/o Architectural Association, 
35 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 

NORCLIFFE : ARTHUR JAMES, 13 Devondale Road, Mossley Hill, 
Liverpool. 

NUNN : JOHN PRICE, 91 Camp Street, Broughton, Manchester. 

PaxTON : NorvAL RoWALLAN, M.C., 12 Spring Road, Heading- 
ley, Leeds. 
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Picror : ARTHUR RoBERT DawzeEL, Bruton, Somerset. 

Pore : FRANK KENNERELL, Bleadon, nr. Weston-super-Mare. 

RapFrorD : THEODORE REGINALD, “‘ Millford,” Littleham, nr. 
Exmouth. 

Rozerts : CHARLES Henry, 40A Marlborough Hill, St. John’s 
Wood, N.W. 

Sums : HERBERT GEORGE, 33 Victoria Road, N.W.1. 

SimpsoN : SIDNEY, 35 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 

SmitH : IRWIN GEORGE, The Pantiles, Sudbury, Middlesex. 

STE pol : JoHN Epwin, 21 Kenilworth Avenue, Walthamstow 

STorT 5 na 16 Marquess Road, Canonbury, N.1. 

Symcox : Epcar JouNn, Lime Walk, Littleover, Derby. 

Warr: BERNARD GEOFFREY, I5 Beach Road, Sparkhill, Bir- 
mingham. 

WesseER : ERNEST Berry, 8 New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. 

Wii.iaMs : JOHN CARLTON, 50 Dovey Road, Moseley, Bir- 
mingham. 

Wort : WILLIAM SIDNEY, 4 All Saints’ Place, Stamford, Lincs. 

Wricut: ALec THomas, 41 Havelock Road, Norwich. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS, 5 Marcu 1923. 
The following applications for election have been 
received. Notice of any objection or other communica- 
tion respecting the candidates must be sent to the Secre- 
tary for submission to the Council prior to Monday, 
5 February 1923. 


AS FELLOWS (4). 

KENYON : ARTHUR Wi1LiAM [A. 1907], 22 Surrey Street, 
Strand, W.C.z2 ; 47A Russell Road, Kensington, W.14. 
ROBERTSON : ANDREW [A. 1893], 278 St. Vincent Street, 

Glasgow ; 121 Woodstock Avenue, Shawlands, Glasgow. 
Soissons : Louis EMANNUEL JEAN Guy DE SAVOIE CARIGNAN 
vE. O.B.E., S.A.D.G. [A. 1918], Blue Ball Yard, 64 
St. James’s Street, S.W.1 ; 62 Handside Lane, Welwyn 
Garden City. 
Wornum: Georce Grey [4. 
St. James’s Street, S.W.1. 


1921], Blue Ball Yard, 64 


AS ASSOCIATES (9). 

Dixon : CHarLtes Guy [Special War Examination], 
W. H. Dixon, Vereeniging, Transvaal, S. Africa. 

Haswe_L: Percy Benson, B.Arch. (Liverpool) [Passed five 
years’ course at Liverpool University School of Architec- 

; i ination after passing 
Examination in Professional Practice], 1o Grosvenor 
Park Road, Chester. 

Knorr: ALFRED STOCKEN [Special War Examination], 10 
Greycoat Gardens, Westminster, 5.W 

NewiaAm : WILLIAM BenjJAMIN TURNER [Special Examination], 
c/o Association of ‘T'ransvaal Architects, Exploration 
Buildings, Commissioner Street, Johannesburg g, S. Africa. 

Owen: GEOFFREY LEYLAND [Special War Sanniantions, 
Dockmaster’s House, King George Dock, Hull. 

Sik : Guy WHITEHALL [Special War Examination], 5 
Road, Hampstead, N.W.3. 

Stocks : CLirFoRD W1LL1aAM Burnett [Special War Examina- 
tion], Chamber of Commerce Building, East London, 
S. Africa. 

Tair: ALFRED ALEXANDER [Special War Examination], Spes 
Bona Buildings, High Street, Grahamstown, S. Africa. 
Wititams : ALBERT ERNEST [Special Examination], 111 Russell 

Street, Gisborne, New Zealand. 


c/o Dr. 





; Provost 





ELECTION OF MEMBERS 


Notices 


General 
Session 1922-23 will be held on Monday, 22 January 


The Sixth Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
1923, at 8 p.m., for the following purposes :— 

To read the Minutes of the General Meeting (Busi- 
ness) held on 8 January 1923 ; formally to admit mem- 
bers attending for the first time since their election. 

To read the following Paper : “‘ The London County 
Hall,” by Mr. Ralph Knott [F.] and Mr. W. E. Riley, 
R.B.A. [F.]. 

To read the Council’s 
Studentships, 1922-23. 


SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING. 
REGISTRATION. 
A Special General Meeting will be held on Monday, 
29 January, at 5 p.m., for the purpose of considering 
the draft Registration Bill (see p. 156). 


Members’ Column 


Members, Licentiates, and Students may insert announcements 
and make known their requirements in this column without charge. 
Communications must be addressed to the Editor, and be accom- 
panied by the full name and address, Where anonymity is desired, 
box numbers will be given and answers forwarded. 

MESSRS, WHINNEY, SON & AUSTEN HALL. 

Mr. Tuomas B. WuINNEY has arranged a partnership with Mr. 
H. Austen Hall, F.R.I.B.A., and with his son, Mr. H. C. D. 
Whinney, and the name of the firm will be W hinney, Son & 
Austen Hall. 

MESSRS. E. KEYNES PURCHASE AND ROLAND WELCH. 

A PARTNERSHIP has been arranged between Mr. E. Keynes Pur- 
chase, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.I., and Mr. Roland Welch, A.R.I.B.A. The 
title of the firm will be Messrs. E. Keynes Purchase and Roland 
Welch, and the address 20 and 22, Maddox Street, W.1. (Telephone: 
Mavfair 2404.) 


Deed of Award of Prizes and 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 

Messrs. ForsytH AND MAUuLE, FF.R.I.B.A., have removed their 
offices from No. 309, Oxford Street to No. 12, Stratford Place, W.1. 

Mr. Rospert Lowry, A.R.I.B.A., has changed his address to 
33, St. James’ Street,S.W. (Telephone: Regent 1432.) 

Mr. C. Cow.ies Voysey, A.R.1.B.A., has rem ved his office to 
14, Gray’s Inn Square, W.C.r1. relep hone : Chancery 8058.) 

ROOM TO LET. 

FrLLow has furnished room to let in Gray’s Inn Square, sole use 
ilso combined office facilities. Inclusive rent with telephone £6 ros. 
monthly.—Apply Box 2,123, c/o the Secretary R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit 
Street, W.1 

PARTNERSHIPS. 

A FELLow who has devoted many years to educational work 
desires to associate himself as collaborator or partner with an 
Architect in practice, preferably in the Home district—Apply Box 
1,723, ¢/o Secretary R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, W.1. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Joun Wi tts aAnp Sons, Architects and Surveyors, Victoria 
Chambers, Derby, have an opening for a thoroughly qualified 
assistant, with good experience, age 30 to 35. He should be quick 
and accurate draughtsman, good designer, and able to make artis tic 
sketches and perspectives. He should also have sound knowledge of 
construction, and be able to make large-scale details. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT Wanted by old-established firm in 
China. Must have good qualifications and experience of work on 
alarge scale. Associate preferred, age 30 to 35 years. Five years’ 
agreement Liberal Salary.- -Apply Box 5123, c/o Secretary 


I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.r. 
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Minutes V 


SESSION 


At the Fifth General Meetir g | Bu 
1923, held on Monday, 8 Jar 
Waterhouse, President, in the 
signed by 10 Fellows (including 
and 7 Associates (including 1 1 
The Minutes of the Special G 
General Meeting (Ordinary) h 
1922, having been taken as 
the Chairman. 
On the motion of the Presi 
RESOLVED that the congratulat yf t R | Institute b 
conveved to Sir T. Edwir opel knighthood 
recently conferred upon him by His } 


1604 


The Secretary announced the decease of Mr. George Thomas 
Brown, who was elected a Fellow in 1905, Hon. Secretary o/ the 
Northern Architectural Association ; Mr. J. M. D. Henderson, 
who was elected an Associate in 1921, and Mr. A. R. Wood, 
who was elected a Licentiate in 1911, and it was 

RESOLVED that the regrets of the Royal Institute for the 

of these members be recorded in the Minutes. 
Ihe following members attending for the first time 
election were formally admitted by the President :— 
Mr. A. S. R. Ley [F.]. 
Mir. Max. R. Horver [-4.]. 
Mr. Herspert Moopy [A.]. 


The following candidates for membership were electe 
how of hands: 

AS FELLOWS (5). 
Epps : WALTER MAXTED [.4. 1908]. 
FOuRACRE : JOHN LEIGHTON [A. 1905]. Plymouth. 
SOLOMON : DicBy Lewis, B.Sc.Lond. [4. 1907]. 
[THOMPSON : CHARLES WILLIAM Warp [-4. 1911]. 
Wacker: THomas [4.1913]. ‘Trowbridge. 


AS ASSOCIATES (4). 

DrEVEREUX : WALTER ALAN [Passed five years’ course at Archi- 
tectural Association, London—Exempted from Final Ex- 
amination after passing Examination in Professional Prac- 
tice}. 

UNN: A Lick STEAD [Special War Examination]. 

India 

JODIE, TAN ALEXANDER [Passed six years’ course at Robert 
Gordon Technical College, Aberdeen—Exempted from 
Final Examination after passing Examination in Profes- 
sional Practice]. Aberdeen 

)TLAND : GEORGE Bruce [Passed five years’ course at Glas- 
gow School of Architecture—Exempted from Final Exam- 
ination after passing Examination in Professional Practice]. 
\irdrie. 

The Secretary announced that by a Resolution of the Council 
the following had ceased to be Licentiates of the Royal Insti- 
tute : 

Alfred Henry Barnes. 

David William Baxter. 

Franklin Joseph Bellamy. 

Richard Coulson. 

William A. Forsdike. 

Frederick Forbes Glennie. George Walton. 

Thomas Frank Hawkes. Richard Samuel Wardle. 

John George Douglas Hoets. E. H. Wigley. 

Edward William Lister. John Ross Wills. 

Izmay Massey Arthur Gordon Wilson. 

George Metson. Osborn Wright. 

George Alexander Pyott. Walter Guy Young 


Bombay, 


George Rowbottom. 
Charles Procter Sherwin. 
Ernest Sprankling. 
Charles Triffitt. 

Richard Arthur Waite. 


The Meeting terminated at 8.10 p.m. 


\rrangements have been made for the supply of the R.I.B.A. 
JouRNAL (post free) to members of the Allied Societies who are 
not members of the R.I.B.A. at a specially reduced subscription 
of 12s. a year. ‘Those who wish to take advantage of this 
irrangement are requested to send their names to the Secretary 

he R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. 

Members sending remittances by postal order for subscrip- 
tions or Institute publications are warned of the necessity of 
complying with Post Office Regulations with regard to this 
method of payment. Postal orders should be made payable 
to the Secretary R.I.B.A., and crossed 

Ian MAcALISTER, 
Secretary R.I.B.A. 





